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As in finding yourself overboard— 


You can’t be too sure! 


You hold on for dear life to anything within reach, when you’re in danger! And 
while your heart beats loudly, you hopefully wait to be rescued. It’s a precarious 
state of affairs! And only chance decides your fate. 


Chance isn’t always kind. Don’t bank on it. 


And yet, we do depend on it where money is concerned. “We'll get by somehow,” 
we tell ourselves when we discover that our money won’t go very far, that we’re sail- 
ing pretty close to the wind. With Mother again assuming our obligations and Father 


dipping into his pockets—for the last time, he warns 





us—we confidently hope to make the grade once 


more. But one can’t be too sure! Mother may get a Addition to Cash, 


stern. Father may become adamant! 


Why not be self reliant? Betty Brooks has a wonder- 
ful way out of your difficulty. She offers you forty 





cents every time you introduce THe AMERICAN GirL 


to a friend who takes a one-year subscription, and it le we alin ee 


seventy cents every time you get a two-year subscrip- can get in addition to the forty 
tion. And in addition to these cash offers you get so cents in cash this _nickel-plated 
drinking cup (upper left). You'll 
find it very useful at camp. The 
French imported beret (left) 


any color you wish can be yours 


many attractive prizes! In the box on this page are 
listed only a few of the many exciting articles that 


can be yours—free! through the 


in addition to your cash bonus. 


“EARN-YOUR-OWN” PLAN 


This Kodak camera is offered to 
you in addition to cash. And the 
wrist-watch, illustrated below, is 





THe American Girt makes friends so easily! You 
will have no difficulty getting new subscribers for easy to get. 
it! For all girls want their own magazine where they ci shin ia seaciaie A slliad deli 
can read thrilling stories by such authors as Augusta 
Huiell Seaman, Jane Abbott, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, Ellis Parker Butler, Ethel Cook Eliot, and all 


sorts of articles that will help them be more populs- 


tive articles that you will want to. pro- 
cure. Ask Betty Brooks to send you her 
fully-illustrated catalogue which features 
them all. Write to her today and begin 
earning money and prizes right away. 





or better looking or better dressed! 


Write to BETTY BROOKS 


The American Girl 
670 Lexington Ave., New York,N.Y. 


Write to Betty Brooks today and let her tell you | 
more fully about her Earn-Your-Own Club and | 


Premium Bonus Plan, now so popular among girls. 
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“TI can’t see how she manages to keep it up.” 

Kathleen selected a lettuce and tomato sand- 

wich from the napkin-covered basket and moved into 
the shade of the beach umbrella. 

“I think she’s terribly self-indulgent,” she remarked 
placidly, just as though she weren’t throwing verbal 
dynamite into an otherwise casual conversation. 

There was an explosion, as there usually is with 
dynamite, verbal or otherwise. Lois and Geraldine 
and Marion stared, goggle-eyed, at the blonde and 
easy-going Kathleen, calmly eating her sandwich. 

“What!” exclaimed Lois. 

“How can you say such a thing!”” gasped Geraldine. 

And Marion just gulped in surprise. 

“Just the same, I believe I'm right,” Kathleen re- 
plied as soon as the explosion had died down. “Ger- 
trude 7s self-indulgent, or she wouldn't be so foolishly 
unselfish toward Helen and Bob.” 

“The thing that makes me boil,” said Geraldine 
viciously, “is that those two don’t appreciate a thing 
she does for them. Helen wears Gertrude’s best 
clothes without asking permission, and Bob is contin- 
ually borrowing money from her for silly things.” 

“What can you expect?” asked Kathleen. “She's so 
spineless and completely forgiving that she makes it 
a temptation for them to 
walk over her. Last year 
when she was on my com- 
mittee, I had the hardest 
time keeping myself from 
giving her all the worst 
jobs to do. She makes it so 
easy for people to take ad- 
vantage of her that they 
hardly realize they're do- 
ing it.” 

“I think it’s sweet for 
her to be so fond of her 
younger brother and sis- 


it the most unselfish girl I know,” said Lois. 
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ter,” Lois said. “And I think Bob and Helen are 
beastly. Why, the other day Gertrude wanted to go 
over to Marble Beach and Bob knew it. But he 
wanted to play tennis so he drove the car to the club 
without even telling Gertrude.” 

“And,” remarked Kathleen, rather snippily for 
her, “I suppose Gertrude never mentioned the matter 
to him that evening.” 

“I would have,” said Lois indignantly, “but Ger- 
trude said what was the use, as long as the thing was 
done. She feels sort of motherly toward Helen and 
Bob, even though she’s only a year older than they. 
If they had a mother things might be different.” 

“Even mothers don’t need to make doormats of 
themselves just because they love their children. I 
know mine wouldn't,” said Kathleen. 

“No,” she continued, “I still think Gertrude is sel- 
fish in being unselfish. She is so fond of Bob and 
Helen that she likes making sacrifices for them. And 
by doing it she’s making them two of the most dis- 
agreeable people in this colony.” 

“You may be right,” Marion remarked. “Certain- 
ly Helen and Bob have changed a lot in two years 
—and for the worse, too. But why does she do it? 
Gertrude used to have 
fairly good sense.” 

“Because she gets a kick 
out of seeing Helen and 
Bob happy. It bolsters up 
her own sense of impor- 
tance — makes her feel 
they couldn’t do without 
her,” said Kathleen. 

“Don’t you believe in 
being unselfish, then?” 

“Of course I do if 
there’s some reason for 
it,” replied Kathleen. “But 
going in for a perfect orgy 
of it is stupid and silly.” 
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SIMPLICITY-WITH DASH 








If your dealer is low on this 


one-piece dress, send check or 
money order direct to us, and 
we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Please mention bust and 
when you order. 


age sizes 


MAN 


And Only 


$9.95 


OU wear 
divided skirt gives plenty of 


it for tennis—the 


room for quick action; you wear if 


cause, being a one-piece affair, 
it looks just like a smart tailored 
dress; you wear it at camp—the 
material is sturdy, does not tear 
easily and does not fade in the 
bright sunlight; or you wear it at 
the beach, because it is so com- 


fortably cool. 


The dress comes in a fine quality 
broadcloth in copen... green... 
rose ... maize . . . or white. As it 
is inexpensively priced at $2.95, 
you can buy several at a time and 


have them in your favorite colors. 


O'WAR 


! 
| 
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MY HOBBY 
By ESTHER E. REID 


Hs#- Quietly there. Do not disturb the 

mother. See how tightly she hugs the 
nest. She has heard you. Quiet. Do not 
frighten her. Sh-sh Sh-sh. There, she is 
gone. See, there are two little white eggs in 


| the nest. Reach down carefully and hold the 
| feathers so you can see into the nest better. 





There are two more eggs that were hidden 
before. Sh-sh Sh-sh. Here she comes again. 

This happened when a nest of northern 
violet-green swallows was found under the 
attic eaves. 

The next day another egg was added to 
the four in the nest. The nest was watched 
closely for the next ten days, but no more 
eggs were added to those already there. 
The mother left the nest only a few min- 
utes at a time. Then came a day when the 
eggs were gone, replaced by five little red- 
pink, inch-long youngsters with bumps 
where eyes ought to be. The young birds 
grew rapidly. Fuzz appeared, mostly on the 
wings. By the time they were ten days old, 
every beady black eye was opened, every 
little body was covered with what ap- 
peared to be small paint brushes but which 
later became feathers. When they were 
three weeks old, the youngsters left the 
nest, never to return. 

Most people have a chance to observe a 
few birds at least. Late fall is a good 


| time to start an attempt to bring the birds 
on the Country Club porch—be- | 


| obtain food for themselves; but as the win- 
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close to your home. They are still able to 


ter approaches, food is more difficult to 
find. If you are regular in your offers of 
food when they are not actually in need 
of it, birds remember your kindness when 
they do need the food you give them. 

Suet is always welcome to the chicka- 
dees, both Oregon and _ chestnut-backed, 
while even the thrushes, robins and the 
different sparrows like it occasionally. 
Crumbs, oatmeal and seeds attract many 
different kinds of birds. One thing that is 
certain to bring the birds to you, even in 
the coldest weather, is a pan of water kept 
free from ice. 

With the knowledge gained by a winter 
of study, you may continue your observa- 
tion in the spring. The building of a nest 
and the rearing of a family are interesting 
to watch. The study of birds often leads to 
the study of other objects in nature. You 
want to learn the trees and shrubs, the 
seashore or marshes among which birds 
live; the berries, fruits, seeds and insects 
they eat; the life habits of these insects; 
and so on into many fields of study. 

Alone or with others, you may become 
acquainted with these feathered marvels. As 
your acquaintance with them grows, your 
pleasure in their company becomes greater. 


r= 
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HERE has been a great deal of discus- 
sion this month on the Mystery at Shady- 
lawn and its ending. Opinion seems to be 
about evenly divided between liking and dis- 
liking the end, but almost everyone liked the 
story as a whole. Marie Walsh, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, writes, “I just adored the Mystery 
at Shadylawn, although I thought it would 
be much spookier.” Marie says she thinks 
the new music articles are splendid but she 
would rather have a good mystery story 
with at least eight instalments. “When Prom 
Time Comes is just what I've been waiting 
for,” Marie says. “It was marvelous.” 

Eleanor Tolles, of West Haven, Con- 
necticut thought that the ending of Mystery 
at Shadylawn was splendid and that Mr. 
Bohm’s music article was very interesting 
in June. “I hope to read many more,” 
Eleanor writes. 


ARRIET PHILLIPS, of Brooklyn, 

writes, “THE AMERICAN GIRL seems 
to be growing up—and how glad we older 
Girl Scouts are. Just think, an article on 
grown up proms, and one on grown up 
dresses in the same issue. I was very much 
disappointed with the ending of the Mystery 
at Shadylawn. After we had become so well 
acquainted with the three roommates it 
didn’t seem right to drop them so com- 
pletely at the most interesting part of 
the story, and to end with a foolish man- 
teacher!’ Harriet also says that she doesn’t 
see why her fellow readers argue so much 
. about the illustrations of the stories. She 
thinks it would be dreadfully monotonous 
if one artist were to illustrate all the stories. 
It's the variety that peps up the magazine, 
Harriet thinks, and we do, too. 


{LDOSS FORDYCE, of Hollywood, 

California says “I was disappointed 
in Mystery at Shadylawn. It started out to 
be just grand, but I lost interest in the last 
two instalments. It just didn’t seem to end 
right.” 


SIMPLY had to write and tell you 

that your serial Mystery at Shadylawn 
was just grand,” writes ‘Elsie Shaw of 
Seville, Ohio. “It and The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows are the two best serials 
I've read.” Elsie thinks Harvé Stein’s illus- 
trations are keen, and she liked The Shower 
Stick, too. “Let's have more stories about 
the Irish,” she says. 


OLORES KEARNEY, of Upper Dar- 
bey, Pennsylvania writes that she 
thought the Mystery at Shadylawn started 
out very well but had a most unsatisfactory 
ending. “It would have been better if there 
had been no mystery to it,’ she writes, 
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of All Things! 


“for then we would not have expected any- 
thing. The girls’ clothes were chic and the 
little touches and remarks made it seem 
real, but that curse on the room and the 
‘terrible consequences’ turned out to be 
nothing.” 

On the other hand Betty Strong, of Oak 
Park, Illinois says, “I want to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed the Mystery at Shady- 
lawn, and I liked the way it ended very 
much.” 

“Mystery at Shadylawn ended satisfactor- 
ily and a little unexpectedly, for I never sus- 
pected Mr. Jackson of taking the letter,” 
writes Merle Haynes, of Roswell, New 
Mexico. 


HE article When Prom Time Comes 

was the best thing in months,” says 
Agnes Kostal of Corona, New York. “Our 
troop has been practicing the steps religious- 
ly since the arrival of the magazine. Of 
course Jo Ann was as good as ever. There 
is no other story I enjoy as much, except 
Scatter, who I hope will soon make a 
reappearance.” Elaine Keller, of Chicago, 
says that she thinks the dancing article was 
the best in the magazine, and she'd like 
some more articles on the subject. 


OTHER was looking through my 

June number the other day,” writes 

Wilma Dubin, of West Hartford, Con- 

necticut, “and she told me that she con- 

siders THE AMERICAN GiRL corking. She 

especially liked the article on dancing—who 
didn’t?—and she reveled in Mozart.” 

Roberta Krause, of Oak Grove, Michigan 
says “I am so glad we have had an article 
on dancing. I love to dance, but I'm not 
very good at it.” 

“Nobody ever says much about the cook- 
ing articles,” writes Charlotte Fox, of 
Elyria, Ohio. “But I think they deserve a 
good deal of attention. They have suggested 
more than one new way of fixing food that 
I have found to be a great success. I’m for 


When you write to advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 








them. A Present from Paris was an awfully 
cute story, but I think the best part of it 
was those adorable pictures by Joan Esley. 
She and Edward Poucher are my favorite 
artists.” 


FFIE ELIZABETH SMITH, of Philo, 

Illinois writes “My mother enjoys 
Winifred Moses’ recipes and cooking arti- 
cles as much as I do, and that’s a lot.” 
Virginia Denmead, of West Liberty, Ohio 
says she liked A Present from Paris very 
much. “Let’s have more like it,” she writes. 


OTS of girls have commented on the 
first instalment of Tad of the Heart 
Szven, but so far we haven't had one un- 
favorable criticism. “Tad of the Heart Seven 
is dandy,” says Jean Forbes, of White 
Plains, New York. “I love all Lenora Web- 
er’s stories, and I've been waiting for one 
as good as this for a long time.” 

Isabel Parker, of Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
says “When I received the June issue I was 
especially pleased to find the western serial. 
I know that I will like it because I enjoy 
practically all ranch stories, and this one 
seems promising.” 


IRGINIA ANNE ROSE, of Easton, 

Maryland says she thought that the 
Mystery at Shadylawn was splendid and 
that Tad of the Heart Seven starts out to be 
just as good. “I know the new serial is 
going to be good from the way it starts,” 
says Myrtle Christensen, of Gazelle, Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘and I thought Mystery at Shady- 
lawn was keen. I just had to write to you 
to tell you that I was simply thrilled with 
the book reviews in rhyme in the May issue.” 


OMMENT is still coming in on the 
book reviews. It is almost all favor- 
able. Frances Carden, of Jacksonville, 
Florida says that she enjoyed them very 
much. Jeanne Weir, of Fairfield, Cali- 
fornia thinks they were just fine, she writes. 
“The page I like best of all is Sophie 
Goldsmith's book reviews,” says Esta 
Spindler, of Kings Mills, Ohio. Jear 
Vaughan, of Westport, New York says she 
didn’t like them as well in verse as in prose, 
however. 


NID STEWART, of Troop 3, Fitch- 

burg, Massachusetts sends us kind 
words on the whole magazine. “Congratu- 
lations on the July issue,” Enid writes. 
“It's the best ever! Imagine having Scatter, 
'l Am a Girl Who—’, a Hubert Evans story, 
the mystery and two other stories in the 
same issue! The new serial is great. I hope 
the other two instalments are as good as the 
first. In fact, the entire magazine is perfect.” 












Etching by courtesy of the Schwartz Gallerics, New York 


The Sea Gypsy 


RICHARD HOVEY 


AM fevered with the sunset, There’s a schooner in the offing, 

I am fretful with the bay, With her topsails shot with fire, 
For the wander-thirst is on me And my heart has gone aboard her 
And my soul is in Cathay. For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again tomorrow! 
With the sunset I must be 
Hull down on the trail of rapture 


In the wonder of the Sea. 


Copyright by Dodd, Mead and Company, Incorporated 
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The Lady Errant 


NGELICA read aloud from a 
beautiful book she had found 
away up on the top shelf in 

the library. Not only was the story 
lovely, but Angelica considered the 
colored picture of the young knight, Sir Hugo, the perfect 
young man. He was portrayed with curling, yellow hair 
and was attired in doublet and hose of brilliant red, a 
cloak of yellow and a cap of sky blue. The Lady Ernestine 
was a lucky girl to have such a beau, even though she had 
suffered dire distress till delivered by the brave and gallani 
Sir Hugo. 

She read to Daphne, her grandmother's weaver, out in 
the loomhouse in the backyard. Daphne was a very satis- 
factory listener, but inclined to interrupt. Now she asked, 
in the middle of a thrilling passage: 

“What sorter man is a knight errant, Little Missy?” 

“A knight errant goes around delivering damsels in dis- 
tress, Daphne.” 

“Yes’m, and what is a damsel?” 

“A young lady—the Lady Ernestine was one. How can I 
read when youkeep asking questions ? Don't interrupt, please.” 

“No’m; but I 
glad to hear 
what a damsel 
is; I always 
thought dey was 
plums—like 
damsel plums.” 

“You mean 
Damson plums, 
Daphne!” 

“Dat is de 
truth! I clean 
forget ‘em. Old 
Miss done made 
a bushel of ’em 
into preserves.” 

Just then 
Venus, one of 
the house-girls, 
came in and put 
a stop, for the 
time being, to 
the interesting 
book. 

“Old Miss say 
for Little Missy 
to come in and 
see your Cousin 
Nancy Byrd, 
done come 
acallin’ on you- 
all, and she done 
ask pertic’lar 
‘bout you.” 

Company 
meant refresh- 


By ANNE McQUEEN 


Illustrations by Joan Esley 


ANGELICA TOOK HER PLATE AND SAT QUIETLY ON THE PORCH STEP, BEHIND A PILLAR 





ments; company like Cousin Nancy 
Byrd, whom one didn’t see often, 
because she lived far out on her 
plantation, meant very extraordinary 
refreshments. Angelica arose with 
alacrity, placing her book-marker, worked in crewels on 
canvas, to mark the page, and put the precious volume 
above Daphne’s chimney. 

“Don’t you touch it till I come back,”” she warned, “and 
maybe, if there’s pound cake, I'll save you a piece, and 
bring it in my pocket whea I come back.” 

Then, being of neat habits and nearly always presentable, 
Angelica made her way to the porch, where her grand- 
mother and Cousin Nancy Byrd, who was Grandmother's 
niece, sat in big, comfortable rocking-chairs. These chairs 
were polished till they shone like silver, and they had bright 
damask cushions for the seats, in cool weather, but some 
folks in Richmond considered them tacky, and thought 
Grandmother ought to use her drawing room mahogany; 
any backwoods people could have chairs of white oak. 

“T declare, how the child has grown!"’ exclaimed Cousin 
Nancy, greeting Angelica. ‘She'll soon be a young lady, Aunt, 
and be having 
beaux and go- 
ing to balls.” 

“T hope, when 
the time comes, 
she won't be 
made to marry 
for money, like 
poor little Sally 
Lou Bolling,” 
said Grand- 
mother severely. 
“7 think Maria 
Bolling ought to 
be ashamed of 
herself! There 
is no excuse for 
such a thing.” 

Cousin Nancy, 
looking at An- 
gelica, coughed 
a little warning 
sort of cough, 
and Grand- 
mother imme- 
diately bade An- 
gelica run tell 
Mammy to fetch 
out refresh- 
ments—tea, and 
plumcake and 
pound cake, and 
delicious straw- 
berry shrub. 

“O-oh, Aunt, 
you'll spoil me! 
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I haven't had any plumcake in ages, and I always say no- 
body can make strawberry shrub like you,’ beamed Cousin 
Nancy, who was a large lady, and loved good eating, one 
would judge from her appearance. 

Angelica, going back to give the order for refreshments 
to Mammy, meditated deeply, so that she nearly lost in- 
terest in plumcake, which was kept for very high company, 
indeed. Miss Sally Lou Bolling was a friend of Angelica’s, 
who had always thought Mr. Tom Carter, who kept books 
foc Mr. Baird and Brother, was going to marry her; good- 
ness knows he didn’t have any money, for she had heard 
folks say that he was of mighty good family, but poor as 
a church mouse. 

When the delectable tray had appeared, Angelica took 
her ogg and sat unobtrusively on the porch step, behind 
the big pillar. She chose this seat for two reasons—there 
was a spice pink bed at this corner, and it was nice to sniff 
deeply and inhale their fragrance; then, too, if she was not 
too obvious, the ladies might tell some more about Miss 
Sally Lou Bolling. Angelica wanted to know. 

They talked, at first, in a low murmur, then evidently 
forgetting the listener behind the pillar, began to talk very 
animatedly. 

“Maria is my first cousin, it is true,” said Cousin Nancy 
Byrd, “‘on Ma’s side of the house. But I will say I don't 
approve of trading poor little Sally Lou off, you might say, 
for a gold mine, or some sort of a mine, I didn’t learn 
what, when poor Tom Carter and the child have been 
sweethearts so long.” 

So it wasn’t Mr. Tom Carter, but somebody who owned 
some sort of a mine. Angelica’s ears pricked—she mustn't 
lose any of this. 

“Very good-looking, I must say, though I myself don’t 
fancy dark men,” said Grandmother. “Maria doesn’t know 
a thing about him, except that they met him at the Springs. 
And he came from the North, and is supposed to be worth 
a million dollars!” Grandmother here sniffed scornfully. 
“As if anybody ever did have a whole million dollars! If 
Henry Bolling were alive, he'd put a stop to it, but Maria 
was always flighty.” 

“I think myself somebody ought to look into his past,” 
said Cousin Nancy Byrd, who loved mysteries. ‘“There 
ought to be some way to find out. And poor Tom! Why, 
they've been in love with each other so long! And, if his 

father did go and gamble away his 
plantation, we do know who Tom 
is. And I reckon, having no child 
but Sally Lou, Maria might make 
him manager of her plantation; 
on and they could live there, too.” 
“Maria Bolling ought to be 





ashamed of herself,” repeated 
Grandmother, sen- 
tentiously, “and I 


suppose we are go- 
ing out to look at 
her wedding clothes. 
Well, Maria always 
did take time by the 
forelock, even when 
she was a child.” 
She raised her voice, 
“Angelica, do you 
want to ride out with 
Cousin Nancy and 
me this evening to 
see Miss Sally Lou’s 
wedding clothes?” 
Surely Angelica 
did. She obeyed with 


SHE SHOULD BE CALLED A LADY ERRANT alacrity the com- 
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“SOMEBODY OUGHT TO INVESTIGATE HIS PAST AND SEE IF HE'S 


mand to change into a clean dress and hurry. Mrs. Bolling 
lived five miles out, and they wanted to stay for awhile. 

Grandmother's horses were sleek and shone like satin. 
Uncle Jerry was a careful driver, but Cousin Nancy Byrd, 
having once been in a runaway accident, was fearful of 
all horses and all coachmen. Uncle Jerry had to drive the 
spirited creatures very slowly; he privately informed 
Angelica, who sat on the driver's seat because it made her 
sick to ride with her back to the horses, that it was ‘‘p'int 
blank like gwine to a funer'’l!” 

But they got there safely. Cousin Nancy Byrd thanked 
her stars, and Mrs. Bolling, after ceremonious greeting had 
been exchanged and they had all sat awhile politely in the 
drawing room, took them up to the guest chamber and 
showed them Sally Lou’s wedding finery. 

Never in her life had Angelica beheld such gowns! And 
such hats, and gloves, and ribbons and laces. And such a 
wedding dress! And a veil and an orange-blossom wreath! 
It was like a glimpse into fairyland. 

“The wedding gown,” remarked Mrs. Bolling com- 
placently after showing dresses of pineapple silk, of crépe 
lisse over satin, of tissue, and moire antique, all trimmed 
with lace and garlanded with roses, so that they made a 
small head whirl with their magnificence, ‘the wedding 
gown is imported from Paris. Cousin Fred Bolling went 
over, and I had him take the measurements. It required no 
altering at all!” 

Now if ever there was a dream of beauty it was that 
dress! Of heavy white satin that would stand alone, it was 
embroidered with seed pearls, garlanded with tiny wreaths 
of white orange-blossoms, with buds and leaves; with 
flounces of real lace and a bertha caught up with sprays of 
orange-blossoms. It had a deep peaked bodice, and was 
yards and yards wide, to be worn, of course, over a hoop. 
Surely the Lady Ernestine never had a lovelier frock! 

“A fic robe for a millionaire’s bride, is it not?” queried 
Mrs. Maria Bolling in a tone sugary with satisfaction. 
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ask me!” she gasped, “but he is 
too—too honorable! J say he’s a 
spineless worm! And I'll marry this 
man from New York and be mis- 
erable!” 

“I wonder,” said Angelica, “if 
Mrs. Maria Bolling would make you 
marry him if he didn’t have that mil- 
lion dollars?” 

“No,” came scornfully from Sally 
Lou, “she'd make him leave the 
house! I reckon she'd make the 
house boys put him out!” 

“Yes'm,” Angelica rose. “Well, I 
wish you happiness, Miss Sally Lou. 
The wedding is a month off yet— 
things might happen!” 

Sally Lou merely groaned, and. 
Angelica, walking briskly, with a 
look of concentration in her eyes, 
left the room. 

The next morning, on her way to 
school, Angelica entered the office of 
old Mr. Wythe, her grandmother's 
lawyer. The old gentleman looked 
up in surprise, for it was earlier than 
clients usually came. Even young 
Mr. Thwaite, the clerk, hadn’t come. 

“And how may I serve you, mad- 
am?” asked the old gentleman, with 
a low bow, as he placed a chair for 








REALLY GOT A FLEET OF SHIPS AND A BROWNSTONE FRONT HOUSE ON FIFTH AVENUE” 


“Yes,” answered Angelica’s grandmother, quite bluntly, 
“but how do you know that he is a millionaire, Maria?” 

“And has he a gold mine?” added Cousin Nancy Byrd, 
eagerly. 

“No, of course not,” scoffed Mrs. Maria, “but he is— 
ahem, in the shipping business, I believe—has a fleet of 
merchant vessels. And a mansion, a brownstone front,’ she 
added, impressively, ‘‘on Fifth Avenue, and a very elegant 
country place on the Hudson. His family, the Van Houtens, 
are among the first families of New York.” 

“What is his name, Mrs. Bolling?’ asked Angelica, 
speaking before she thought that she wasn’t expected to 
be heard. 

“Nicholas,” graciously Mrs. Maria informed her young 
guest, who received a warning look from her grandmother. 

““It—it is a nice name,” said Angelica, confusedly, “and, 
may I go see Miss Sally Lou, please, ma’am?” 

“Yes, she is lying down in her room. She has headaches 
these days, which is quite natural with so much trying on,” 
explained Sally Lou's mother, apologizing, the elders knew, 
for her non-appearance. 

Angelica merely wished to see if Miss Sally Lou were 
happy. After sitting beside the bed where Sally Lou lay 
with her head under a pillow, shutting out the few rays of 
sunshine that could creep under the lowered curtains, 
Angelica decided that she wasn’t happy a bit! She wasn’t 
even pretending to be. 

“I think Mr. Nicholas Van Houten is a—sort of dis- 
tinguished name, don’t you, Miss Sally Lou?” she asked, 
with seeming innocence. A muffled voice under the pillow 
gasped that it was—very! 

“I have heard prettier ones,” said Angelica, frankly. “I 
think, for instance, that Tom is prettier, don’t you?” An- 
gelica believed in getting to the heart of a matter without 
delay. 

Silence for a moment, then Sally Lou burst forth like a 
small tornado. “I—I'd run away with him today if he'd 





the client. His eyes always twinkled. 
Angelica liked him; he was an old 
friend of hers and always ready to 
give her the benefit of his expert and valuable advice. 

“It isn’t exactly my own business, Mr. Wythe,” she ex- 
plained, as she sat with folded hands in the big armchair, 
facing the old lawyer, “but it is about a very dear friend 
of mine, Miss Sally Lou Bolling.” 

“Also a friend of mine,” said Mr. Wythe, promptly. “All 
the county is agog over her wedding dress from Paris.” 

Mentally Angelica made a note of the word “agog,” 
which she might have use for later. Miss Waite, the English 
teacher, declared Angelica “possessed an amazing vocabu- 
lary,” and Mam’zelle, the little French lady who taught her 
native tongue in the Select School for Young Gentlewomen 
Angelica attended, looked up to her pupil with respect 
amounting to awe. Old Mammy, who knew Angelica, she 
declared, “from de inside out,” used to chuckle to Grand- 
mother: 

“Little Missy sholy bosses dat Mam'zelle! She makes her 
learn we-all’s talk, ’stead o’ her learnin’ Mam’zelle’s. And 
it’s truth dat folks /ikes to be bossed by dat chile!” 

“T’'ve seen that dress,” said Angelica, with sparkling eyes, 
“and I am going to the wedding, too. But I hate to,” she 
added very earnestly, “for Miss Sally Lou doesn’t love that 
Mr. Nicholas Van Houten a bit. And she'd marry Mr. Tom 
Carter, who works for Mr. Baird and Brother, if he wasn’t 
such a spineless worm he won't ask her to. Miss Sally Lou 
told me so, herself!” 

“Too bad, too bad,”” vowed Mr. Wythe, shaking his white 
head sadly. “Tom's a fine fellow, and he’d manage that big 
plantation of Maria Bolling’s wonderfully. Too bad!” 

“Mr. Nicholas Van Houten says he’s worth a million dol- 
lars, though Grandmother says she doesn’t believe anybody's 
worth that much money, and I don’t either.” 

“Big rich, isn’t he? Only thing I can say is that I, per- 
sonally, don’t know anybody worth a million, though there 
may be such people.” 

“If he isn’t, Miss Sally Lou says she believes Mrs. Maria 
Bolling would make the house (Continued on page 43) 









trees deepened to ashy sil- 
ver; the flaming African 
stars paled; and the lilac of the 
sky changed to violet. Then the 
full moon wheeled above the baobab trees which stood here 
and there upon the plain like so many lurking monsters. 

Suddenly in that strange, still moonlight which had the 
trick of transmuting all colors into charcoal and old silver, 
there sounded a wailing cry, ““M-wa, m-wa, m-wa.” The 
next moment a long-legged cat with glaring eyes and an 
orange-tawny coat blotched with black stood in the veldt 
and sniffed the air hungrily. 

Rarely enough does that bush-cat, the serval, appear in 
the open. That one, however, had excuses for being bold— 
four round, chubby ones, denned in a hollow limb of a 
yellow-wood tree. Wherefore, when her unerring nostrils 
brought the news that a lion had killed a sassaby, that swift- 
est of all antelopes, and cached its carcass back of a big 
mimosa bush, she came out to investigate. 

As she came nearer to the bush her nose caught a hot, 
raw reek, and that little alarm-bell which beats for all of 
the wild-folk clanged, ‘Lion! lion! lion!” against her brain. 
Perhaps it was the fierce hunger that gnawed at her 
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entrails like a rat which made 
her disregard that warning for 
the first and last time in her 
life. With a fixed stare, she 
searched every shadow before 
she crept toward the torn carcass, but even her flaming eyes 
could not see the tawny death which lay hidden in the yel- 
low grass. With the terrible craft of his clan, the lion 
crouched beside his kill, to make an example of any of the 
lesser breeds who dared to molest it. 

The strained, lithe figure of the cat crept forward until, 
with a little growl of satisfaction, she sank her teeth deep 
into a haunch of the dead buck. As if her touch had released 
some fatal spring, there was the flash of a great paw, and 
a second later the spotted body of the bush-cat lay stiffening 
beside the plum-colored one of the sassaby—a warning to all 
jungle thieves to beware the kill of their king. 

All that night four soft woolly little serval cubs waited in 
vain for their mother to come back. The next day three of 
them cried loudly from hunger. The fourth cub did not cry 
at all. By mid-afternoon when his mother had not appeared, 
he thrust his round head out of the hollow limb and tried 
to climb down the tree, whereupon he promptly lost his 
balance and pitched to the ground below. There Baas Vogel 
found him while on his way 
across the kloof to his plan- 
tation, the largest in that 
part of South Africa. 
Though faint and frighten- 
ed and shaken by his fall, 
the serval kitten faced the 
old Boer bravely, hunching 
up his back and giving tiny 
growls as a warning of the 
terrible things he would do 
if molested. Baas Vogel was 
much amused. 

“Come you home with 
me, little bush baby,” he 
said in the peculiar brand of 
English which he always in- 
sisted upon using. “It may 
be that thou shalt help kill 
some of those cane rats 
which eat up my crops as 
fast as I sow them.” 

By the time the Boer 
reached the plantation, the 
little bush-cat was too weak 
to stand; for he had been 
a day and a night without 
food. It was evident that 
unless he were fed at once, 
the last fierce spark of life 
which he had left would 
flicker out. There was no 
milk in the house nor any 
other food suitable for an 
unweaned kitten and no one 
seemed to know what to do. 
At that critical moment Spot, 
the house cat, happened to 
be crossing the veranda on 
her way to where a litter of 
kittens was awaiting her 
visitation. Purring loudly, 























THEN THERE CAME THE FATAL NIGHT 
WHEN LODI CAUGHT A STRIPED MUISHOND 





with her tail arched high above her back, she pushed her 
way contemptuously through the group of helpless people, 
stood over the starving cub, and in another moment that 
orphan of the veldt was drinking life and strength in eager 
gulps. 

From that day the serval cat became an important member 
of the plantation household. Tali, the native overseer, 
christened him Lodi, which in his Bechuana tongue means 
“luck.” 

A few months later he had grown into a magnificent cat, 
two feet high at the shoulder, while his lithe, orange-col- 
ored body, inked with round black spots, was a good three 
feet long, and his ringed tail accounted for another foot. 
He had eyes like flaming topazes, and his feet and pads 
were shrimp-pink. 

Sometimes, as a special treat, the Baas would take him 
out on the veldt, unchained, to hunt for himself. Long- 
legged, lithe, and lean he was, and it was a pleasure for 
the old Boer to watch the incredible speed and certainty 
with which his pet would catch field mice and cane rats. 
Usually, however, he was kept on a chain outside of an 
enclosure screened by wide-mesh wire, intended to protect 
the poultry from any of his sudden attacks. One old 
rooster, an imported white Wyandotte, used to exasperate 
Lodi by thrusting his head in through the screen and steal- 
ing scraps. 

One morning Lodi’s food-dish happened to be placed less 
than a foot from the netting. Watching his chance the 
white cock would thrust his head through the screen and 
snatch up bits from the plate. Hissing with rage, the serval 
each time sprang at the Wyandotte; but the old rooster had 
calculated the length of the chain to an inch, and at every 
spring the bush-cat was jerked painfully back, while the 
thief went on calmly gobbling up his dinner. 

After a third unsuccessful attempt, Lodi ostentatiously 
gave up all hopes of catching his unwelcome visitor. 
Crouching down as close to the dish as the chain would 
permit, he closed his eyes, and doubling up his paws beneath 
him, apparently went to sleep under the shade of a pyramid 
cypress tree which towered above him, black-green against 
the summer sky. 

The old rooster eyed him suspiciously for some time. 
At last he pretended to thrust his head in and pick at the 
plate. The bush-cat did not move or even open his eyes. 
Half a dozen times the crafty cock repeated this feint, with 
no sign of life from Lodi. At last evidently convinced that 
the big serval was really asleep, the rooster poked his head 
clear through the mesh, snatched a morsel from the plate, 
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and gulped it down, chuckling deep in his throat as he did 
so. Again he repeated the theft. When for the third time his 
red comb and wattles dipped into the dish, a long spotted 
paw shot out like a flash; and the next instant the cock’s 
headless body was tumbling about the enclosure, decapitated 
instantly by the cat's keen, retractile claws. 

The Baas exploded with a loud report when the news 
came to him of the passing of his prize Wyandotte. 

“Wicked little spotted devil!” he thundered. ‘You pull, 
from his body off, the head of my fine, big, white rooster, 
who is worth a thousand bush-cats. Now I fix you.” 

Lodi only blinked his gooseberry-green eyes and rubbed 
his head disarmingly against the Baas’ leg. His caresses 
availed him nothing, for the next day he was shut up in a 
cage made of close-meshed wire and no longer allowed to 
run about the enclosure even on a chain. These cramped 
quarters soon had a bad effect upon his temper, and before 
long he would snarl whenever anyone approached. 

It had been Spot who first saved Lodi’s life, and it was 
the last and least of her kittens who secured liberty for the 
foster child. 

That kitten was a tiny mite of a thing, black as a spot of 
ink, except for a snubby white nose. The first time that she 
chanced to wander near Lodi’s cage, it was a case of love 
at first sight-with her. Running up to the netting, with tail 
arched high, she mewed and tried in vain to rub her snowy 
nose against the tiger cat’s black one. Lodi growled furiously 
and would have killed her in- (Continued on page 44) 














Bridge swings, in a steam shovel, a young woman, 
in her hand a camera. Berenice Abbott has come 
back to America. 

But the awesome aspect of this gigantic structure, the im- 
minent maw of the gulley below, is far removed from the 
intimate atmosphere of Miss Abbott’s informal studio in 
Paris where so recently European celebrities sat for their 
photographic portraits. 

There, Berenice Abbott had achieved for herself the rep- 
utation of foremost portrait photographer, and there, where 
important contemporary figures gave her their time, as sub- 
jects for her portrait studies, and their attention as critics, 
she was assured of a brilliant future. 

Still, she longed for a glimpse of New York, and she 
came back to it for a three weeks’ visit. 

“The new things that had cropped up in eight years,” she 
said, “the sights of the city, the human gesture here sent me 
mad with joy and I decided to come back to America for 
good.” 

And so it is that you might find her aloft in a skyscraper, 
or down in some crooked little side street of Manhattan— 
wherever there is life going on and something to be seen. 
For Miss Abbott believes that there is nothing so romantic 
as reality, no fiction so exciting as the ordinary things about 
us if only one has the eyes to behold them. And the pho- 
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Berenice Abbott 
Photographer 


Eight years ago she went to Paris 
suddenly found herself a success 


tographer, with one pair of eyes, records with a camera 

the things, the people and the events of the world so that 

all eyes may see them. 

“A photograph,” Miss Abbott says, “is a document 
which may stand as testimony of a period whose folk, 
architecture, fashions and modes of transportation have 
been supplanted. And it may be something more—it 
may be an interpretation as well as a record.” 

You might walk past a certain spot every day for 
months and then come suddenly upon a picture of it so 
lovely that you would say to yourself, “Why, it doesn’t 
seem possible that that is the place I've passed so often,” 
and yet your eyes had recorded the scene as it really was 
—you could, by stopping to think, locate accurately every 
inch of it in your mind’s eye—but the next time you went 
by there, you would see it in a new light, because the pic- 
ture had interpreted it for you. 

‘How did you come to be interested in photography?” 
I asked Miss Abbott as we sat in her studio. 

“I went to Paris to study sculpture,” she said. “When 
I was very young, I rebelled against things around me 
and I decided to leave. I thought I'd never come back. 
Being young and idealistic, I disregarded the economic 
problem. Eventually, I had to consider some way to make 
money, so I worked for Man Ray, the photographer, 
as his assistant. I found that sculpture and drawing 

and dancing and especially literature had trained me mar- 
velously for this new work, and I lost myself in it. 

“After a while, I discovered that I could do good por- 
traits myself. I began by doing pictures of my friends, and 
soon people started coming to me to have their pictures 
taken at all hours. I was very successful there in Paris— 
much more than I ever dreamed. But I worked very hard. 
I spent six years buying equipment.” 

Photography is not a profession to be entered upon lightly 
or with ease. There are a few schools, good ones, that teach 
photography, but if one is to do more than take graduation 
pictures, or snapshots of one’s friends in bathing suits, she 
must have above all some vision within herself, and beyond 
that, she must be ready to devote her life to the work. 

There was a man named Atget who had this true vision. 
He began forty years ago to work with a camera and he 
spent his life taking pictures of Paris. Miss Abbott became 
enthusiastic as she told about him. “With the eye of a poet,” 
Miss Abbott said, “he in- 
terpreted life around 
him.” 

It was difficult for me 
to get Miss Abbott to 
tell me anything directly 
about herself after she 
had begun to talk about 











to learn to be a sculptor but she 
in quite a different profession 


Atget; her regard for his work expresses the re- 
gard in which she holds her own profession. 

“The first moment I ever saw an Atget, it 
changed my whole life,” she said. “A friend of 
mine had a few prints of his, and I bought 
all I had the money for. People are beginning 
to believe now that he influenced much of 
modern French painting. Painters such as Utril- 
lo, Braque and Picasso, bought his prints for 
material. I really believe that Atget was not only 
the first great photographer, but the first one to 
make the world conscious of what photography 
can be. I consider it an extremely fortunate thing 
that they should have the collection of his pho- 
tographs here in this country.” 

Miss Abbott has the distinction of having in- 
troduced Atget’s work to America. One day 
when she went to present a portrait she had 
made of him—perhaps her finest picture is of 
him—she was told that he had died. 

“I wondered where all his pictures were and 
I wanted someone who knew their importance 
to have them. After a search of nearly a year, 
I found them all in the possession of a theatre 
director of Strasbourg who had acted with 
Atget in his youth when they had played to- 
gether with Sarah Bernhardt. Realizing that I 
was a friend of Atget and knowing that I had 
made portraits of him, this man sold me all of 
the pictures. 

“In his pictures of all types of people, their 
manner of habitation, shops, vehicles that ran 
around Paris, scenes along the Seine, buildings 
with their architectural details, doorways, court- 
yards, staircases, interiors, churches, religious 
art, rag pickers’ huts, dolls—pictures of every 
description—Atget gave the world,” Miss Ab- 
bott said, ‘‘a view of French civilization and cul- 
ture from 1890 to 1927 more convincing than 
the many descriptions of that era that occur in literature.” 

A book of Atget’s photographs has recently been publish- 
ed and the Atget collection has been exhibited in New York. 
In the same exhibition, Miss Abbott's portraits were shown. 

She has photographed the Prime Minister of the French 
Republic, M. André Tardieu, and Princess Bibesco, author 
of many books. Among the famous authors whose portraits 
she has done are André Gide, James Joyce, André Maurois 
and Paul Morand. Anne Morgan, who is the daughter of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, and an outstanding figure in 
philanthropic and civic organizations—president of the 
American Woman's Association—is the subject of another 
of Miss Abbott's portraits. And the photograph reproduced 


AMONG MISS ABBOTT'S PORTRAITS OF WELL-KNOWN 
PEOPLE IS ONE OF MARIE LAURENCIN, INTERNATION- 
ALLY FAMOUS PAINTER. THIS IS SHOWN AT THE TOP 
OF THE OPPOSITE PAGE. AS AN EXAMPLE OF A DIF- 
FERENT TYPE OF WORK, WE ASKED PERMISSION TO 
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at the beginning of this article is of Marie Laurencin, who 
is practically the only internationally acclaimed modern 
woman painter. 

Miss Abbott said that Marie Laurencin had been very sad 
for a long time when this photograph was taken and here 
was caught the first flicker of a smile that had broken over 
her face for many weeks. 

“You have to feel when a person is herself,” Miss Abbott 
says. “Expression is the soul of a picture, and a perfect por- 
trait tells what the person is like. You have to have a knack 
for taking portraits. You really feel more than you think 
about it. That’s where a ‘woman's intuition’ comes in, and 
why women may be better fitted to do portrait photography 
than men.” 

Women are no more difficult to photograph than men, 
Miss Abbott finds. 

“Many seem to think that men are easier,” she explained, 
“but men are quite as vain as women. Instead of want- 
ing to look beautiful, they want to look important and 
distinguished.” 

Europeans, she feels, seem to have more composure and 
less self-consciousness. They have more time, somehow, 
they are less in a hurry. Here in America the tempo of 
everything is speeded up. Business (Continued on page 35) 








The second part of ETHEL COOK ELIOT'S Mystery 


SALIE and I were on the way to the seashore on toward midnight and I ought to let Rosalie go to sleep. 
to visit at the summer cottage of the Worthingtons. So I lay as still as I could for a while trying hard not to 
At the Junction where we were to change trains, listen for uncanny noises. Rosalie herself stayed so quiet 
Rosalie was summoned by the station master to the tele- and breathed so softly that I took it for granted she had 
phone, on which there was a long- 
distance call from our friend John ROSALIE AND I SAT STILL ON THIS SIDE OF OUR BED AND THE INTRUDER DIDN'T SEEM 
Worthington. He told Rosalie that 
he was afraid he was getting mumps 
and that it would be'best if we stayed 
for a day or two with his aunt, whose 
home was near there. Soon afterward 
the aunt, Miss Gladys Bliss, arrived 
at the station in an impressive look- 
ing automobile and took us with 
her to her large home in the moun- 
tains. 

Rosalie and I were shown to our 
rooms by Caroline, Miss Bliss’ maid, 
who told us that the house was haunt- 
ed. Strange things had happened there, 
she said, and all the servants had fled in 
fright except Justin, the chauffeur, and 
herself. 

At dinner that evening I was startled 
to see a head thrust from the folds of the 
long curtains at one side of the doors which 
led from the dining room into the rose 
garden. It was bound up in a white cloth, 
something like an Indian turban. 

When I explained what I had seen, 
Justin immediately looked behind the curtains 
and said that there was no one there. 

“Of course not,” Miss Bliss exclaimed. “I 
never did believe in ghosts.” 

“But I didn’t say anything about ghosts,” I 
said in amazement. “I just said I saw a head.” 

“It’s the same thing,” replied our hostess. 
“There’s no use splitting hairs.” 

That night Rosalie and I occupied one bed. 
We had just turned the light out and were settled 
for the night when I, seized with uncontrol- 
lable terror, clutched Rosalie by the shoulder and 
hissed frantically, “What was that, Rosalie? What 
was that?” 








































PART II 


Rosalie kept quiet for a minute which seemed 
ages, while I trembled, waiting for her voice, in the 
dark. Then I whispered again, ‘Rosalie Lane! What 
was that?” 

“Well,” she answered at last, and I was surprised 
to hear that her whispering voice was as scared as 
mine, “it’s nerves, I think. That woman's silly story 
about this place being haunted—it’s done just what 
she meant it to, made us jumpy. It’s too idiotic of 
us!” 

What Rosalie had said, in spite of the tremulous whis- 
per in which she had said it, calmed me a little. I thought, 
almost, that she might be right, and that we were just 
frightening ourselves over nothing. One can imagine any- 
thing in the dark, and even if we hadn’t imagined the 
strange rustlings and creakings we had heard when Rosalie 
pulled off the light, there were probably perfectly good 
and natural explanations for them. Besides, it was getting 
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on the Mountain 


been fortunate enough to drop right off. That is why I was 
almost startled out of my skin when, in as natural a voice as 
if it were noon at home and not midnight in an unfriendly, 
haunted house, she asked, “Look here, what do you think 
of Aunt Gladys’ 
servants, Ann?” 
“Why, I think 
there’s something 
pretty queer about 
them—funny, odd, 
sinister, if you know 
what I mean,” I quav- 
ered, trying not to let 
Rosalie see how much 
she had really startled 
me, by being awake 
when I thought she was 
asleep. ‘Caroline had one 
of her ears glued tight to 
the crack of the pantry 
door all through dinner 
tonight. I could watch her 
from where I sat. And Jus- 
tin—I've just been thinking 
about it lying © here—was 
much more nervous than a 
man of his size has any right 
to be when he looked behind 
the curtains for the person I 
saw lurking there. Do you 
know, he sort of reached his 
hand around to his hip pocket 
as he went toward the curtains, 
and that might mean a revolver! 
But why should a butler-chauffeur 
want a revolver on his person when 
he’s merely changing the courses !’’ 

“Goodness!” Rosalie exclaimed. 
Usually when she says “Goodness” 

Rosalie is laughing. But she wasn't 
laughing now. “Did you notice that 
revolver too! I guessed it was there 
myself. He did sort of reach for it. 

And I take your word for Caroline's 
ear at the crack. She looks capable of 
it. There’s no doubt they're a queer 
pair. But what about Aunt Gladys her- 
self? How did she strike you?” 

“Aunt Gladys? Oh, she’s not nearly 
so interesting,’ I answered. I'd much 

rather have gone on discussing the servants 

with Rosalie. Aunt Gladys was a dull sub- 

ject in comparison. ‘‘She’s too stiff and sol- 
emn for any words. Funny, John never even 
hinted his aunt was such a dowager person. 
Do you like her, Rosalie?” 

Rosalie yawned. Then she murmured 
sleepily, ““Well, she’s lonely. Terribly lonely! 
That's what sticks out. And who wouldn't be 
lonely in this gloomy great hau—I mean in 

this rather lonely place. I think she’s actually 

glad John’s got mumps, since it gives her vis- 
itors. Let’s be just as much fun as we can for 
the old dear—she really isn’t so bad—as long 
as we have to stay, and not let her guess for a 
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minute how disappointed we are not to be at the shore. And 
then, it mayn’t be mumps at all. John may call us up first 
thing in the mor—” 

But I hushed Rosalie. “What's that tree doing!” I whis- 
pered, my hand over Rosalie’s mouth. A big tree spread its 
branches near to one of our open windows, and one of those 
branches had begun to sway and shake in a very queer way. 
We could see it in the faint moonlight. I say it was shaking 
in a queer way because there was not the slightest wind to 
shake it, and anyway it was too big and strong a branch to 
tremble and sway like that even in winter gales, to say 
nothing of June breezes! 

Rosalie sat up, staring. She could not say this was nerves. 
She muttered under her breath, “Goodness! Look at that. 
And there isn’t a screen at that window!” 

“Do you think it’s some wild animal?” I whispered back 
to her. 

“Don’t know. Just hold tight. I'm going to shut the 
windows!’ 

But she had hardly started when we saw she was too late. 
A human form came crawling along the shaking bough and 
crouched itself as if for a spring through the big screenless 
window. Rosalie naturally stayed where she was. 

“Shall I scream?” I hissed. 

She grabbed my head and whispered in my ear, “Don't 
you do it. Keep absolutely quiet. It’s one of those servants, 
I think, trying to frighten us.” 

But I didn’t agree. The person out there in the tree was 
slimmer—and not at all like either Justin or Caroline. The 
moonlight did not show up the features. It was only the 
general outline I could go by, of course. Even so, Rosalie’s 
advice was good, for if we should scream Justin was the 
only man within miles, and somehow I could not imagine 
him as a rescuer, in spite of his revolver. 

But there wasn’t much time to go on speculating, for all 
of a sudden he—she—whatever it was, had leapt from the 
bough right into our room. Rosalie and I stayed sitting on 
the side of our bed like stone statues—and that was prob- 
ably the thing to do—for the intruder didn’t seem to realize 
that we were there at all. He simply went stealing over 
toward the door. The door was locked, of course, for if 
anything was to frighten us tonight we had expected it to 
come from the house itself, not from the tree-tops. But 
would the locked door give us away? Would the house- 
breaker be held up by it, and turn and see us, by moonlight, 
cowering together on the side of the bed, watching him? 
We were afraid he would. Imagine our relief, then, when 
we heard the key turning! It was absolutely the only sound 
we did hear during the entire adventure, and it was a grate- 
ful one. In another instant the door had swung open on the 
totally black hall, swung shut, and Rosalie and I were alone 
in our moonlit room. 

Rosalie rant like a dart and relocked the door. Then she 
tore to both windows, shut them and locked them. But she 
did not turn on the light and she made no more noise than 
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the house-breaker. I wondered why she didn’t call someone.” 

“But mustn’t we wake the house?” I whispered, when 
she was back again, sitting on the side of the bed with me. 
“We can't just lec him—it—go along and do whatever he 
likes, can we?” 

Rosalie shook her head. “If that wasn’t either Justin or 
Caroline trying to frighten us away from Mountain Castle— 
for reasons of their own, as they may have frightened all 
Aunt Gladys’ other servants—then there just possibly might 
be some truth in Caroline’s warning, you know, and this sort 
of thing goes on here every night. Either way, there's noth- 
ing for us to do but lie low and keep quiet. Above every- 
thing, don’t let on to Caroline tomorrow morning that we've 
seen anything, or been scared. For if that was the ghost, 
and Mountain Castle‘is really queer, and we told Caroline 
and Justin we'd seen the haunt—why, they might be scared 
away too. It might be the last straw for them. And where'd 
that land us? Just where Mother warned you. I'd have to 
turn in and cook for Aunt Gladys until she could persuade 
some new servants to come from the city, and that might 
take days!” 

Rosalie ended these reasonings with a smothered giggle. 
And I had to keep myself from laughing out loud, believe 
it OF not. 

“It’s all right to laugh,” Rosalie went on, “but all the 
same it might be as well for us to stay awake the rest of the 
night, in case somebody in the house gets really scared and 
does scream. If that happens I suppose we will have to do 
something.” 

“But we can lie down?’ I asked. I was feeling a little 
weak and wobbly. 

“Oh, of course. Here! May I have one or two inches of 
the pillow, Sis?” 

“Ie seems funny having the windows shut in June, doesn’t 
it!’’ I remarked, when we were finally settled in reasonable 
comfort in our cramped bed. “But Rosalie! If it was a 
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ghost and not just an ordinary burglar, could it turn a key? 
I didn’t know ghosts could. I don’t believe in them anyhow.” 

“I don’t know that they can, any more than you do,” 
Rosalie replied thoughtfully. ‘But I do know that when Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the great English scientist, gave that lecture 
about such things at the college last fall, he said—” 

I could not have been vitally interested in what the great 
English scientist had said about haunts and haunted houses 
because Rosalie’s whispering voice seemed to change right 
there into her natural out-loud voice saying, “Wake up! 
Wake up, Sis! What a wonderful jewel of a morning!” 

I sat up rubbing my eyes. Both of our windows were 
wide open, a morning breeze was billowing the curtains, 
and it was a lovely June morning. Rosalie was up and all 
dressed. 

“Goodness, child!” she laughed, at the way I was yawn- 
ing and stretching. “When It sleeps It sleeps, doesn’t It? 
And I don’t believe It took in a word of all those nice 
English ghost stories I was telling It. But see here, we don't 
want Caroline to know we were timid and slept in the 
same room, do we! Come along and dress in your own 
room. We'll muss up the bed just as if you'd slept in it.” 

But to our surprise we found, when we got into my room, 
that my bed was already pretty thoroughly mussed up. 
Somebody's head had deeply dented the pillow, and all the 
bedding, except the sheets, was tossed in a heap over the 
footboard. More than that, my tub in the adjoining bath- 
room had very recently been used, for the last of some- 
body’s bath was just trickling out of it. 

As Rosalie and I stood taking this all in, Caroline knocked 
and entered. 

“Oh, you've had your bath already,” she exclaimed. “But 
where did you find that towel?” She meant the big turkish 
towel which, crumpled 
and damp, was lying in 
the middle of the bath- 
room floor. She must have 
thought me very untidy! 

“Why, I just found it 
here, in the bathroom,” I 
answered truthfully. 

“Queer! I thought you 
hadn’t any,” Caroline 
muttered. ‘It woke me up 
in the middle of the 
night, rememberin’ you 
girls hadn't towels. I 
couldn't go back to sleep 
thinkin’ of it. So I got up 
then and there and fetch- 
ed them. But both your 
doors was locked. That 
seemed funny. You wasn't 
scared by something into 
lockin’ them, was you?” 

Rosalie gave me one 
quick, reminding look— 
but it was mot necessary 
—and then laughed in- 
nocently. “Whatever 
would there be at Aunt 
Gladys’ to scare us, Caro- 
line!’ she exclaimed. 
And then added as an 
afterthought, “Unless, of 
course, you had appeared 
beside our beds draped in 
a bath towel in the dead 
of night! We might have 
been a little scared at that, & 
(Continued on page 31) “ANYBODY COULD BE,” 
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whole phalanxes of toilet articles, all very elegant 

and practically useless. Now, however, for hygienic 
reasons, you keep them in your top drawers or bathroom 
cabinets and pay as much attention to their performance 
as to their looks. Your hairbrush, for example, may have 
as pretty a back as you could possibly wish. Charming 
ones are available in the new composition materials, and 
quite low-priced too. But you should never be fooled into 
forgetting that the business side of the brush is the 
bristles! These should be given careful consideration. 

A good hairbrush will last a long time and should be 
bought with care. Choose, for hard usage, a handle that will 
bear continual washing, in a shape that is congenial to your 
hand. Bristles should be long enough and sufficiently spaced 
to penetrate the hair to the scalp. Thicker hair consequently 
needs a longer-bristled brush than thin scanty hair. It is a 
mistaken idea that pure white bristles are necessarily finer 
than the darker ones. The white ones are usually bleached, 
that’s all. Good ‘‘picked” bristles have both strength and 
flexibility, and the best brushes, they say, have the bristles 
hand-tied so skillfully that they couldn’t be budged by a 
two-hundred pound weight. 

To insure long life to a brush you should keep it out of 
the dust, in your bureau drawer or bathroom cabinet. At 
least once a week, and oftener, if necessary, you should wash 
it in lukewarm water and plenty of soap. Rinse thoroughly 
in cold water—to keep the bristles stiff—and set it to dry on 
its side in the fresh air. 

Everyone should have two toothbrushes, one for morning 
and one for night use. The most satisfactory brush is mod- 
erately small and is so shaped that it penetrates all the 
crevices easily. Choose a brush with pretty stiff bristles to 
give the teeth and gums the friction they need. When you 
finish each tooth-brushing, rinse thoroughly in cold water 
the brush you've been using and set it to dry where it will get 
air but no dust. Never use a toothbrush after it begins to 
grow old and lose its pep. This is poor economy. 

A small hand brush is invaluable if you want to keep 
your fingers really clean. The narrow oblong ones are popu- 
lar and then there’s the tiny one like'a paintbrush which is 
very useful indeed. Like the hair brush and the toothbrush, 
the handbrush between usings should be kept clean and as 
dry as possible. 

An orange stick is the best possible aid to pushing back 
cuticles and cleaning under the nails. Every dressing table 
kit should also contain a really good flexible file—not one of 
those dull old things that rasp the nerves—and a bundle of 
emery boards. The file will do the heavy work of shortening 
the nails, but the emery boards are better for final shaping. 
A pair of manicure scissors is nice to own but should not 
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be used too freely. Some girls are always snipping at their 
nails and cuticles and it’s a very bad habit. Pushing the 
cuticles back is much more effective. 

Every girl needs at least two combs, one good-sized one to 
keep at home and one small one for her handbag so that if 
the need arises to comb her hair she is sure to have her own 
comb handy. 

If your hair inclines to curl naturally it is also worth while 
to own a set of water-waving combs. They are inexpensive 
and with a little practice you can learn to encourage or 
direct your natural wave. In buying combs, one of the most 
important things to look for is smooth rounded teeth. Sharp 
ones are apt to bruise the scalp so that infection may result. 

Many people in choosing bath towels and wash cloths are 
mainly interested in getting a very thick luxurious absorbent 
material. It seems to me, however, that one of the greatest 
benefits from the bath in most cases is the friction of the 
scrub or rub-down which helps to remove dirt and outworn 
particles of the epidermis and also to stimulate and refresh 
you. If you feel this way, too, then you'll be wise to buy 
wash cloths and bath towels which are not too softly lux- 
urious. That is, unless you get your friction by using a flesh 
brush as many people like to do. 

Both wash cloths and bath towels, to be perfectly dainty 
and also perfectly hygienic, should be clean and dry. If your 
bathroom is fresh and airy and if you bathe and rinse off all 
soap properly it should be possible to dry your bath towels 
and use them again. Wash cloths should always be rinsed out 
after each using and hung up in an airy bathroom to dry. 
Damp musty cloths or towels are unpleasant and unhealthful. 

The powder puff is, alas, an all too permanent tool. There 
is no truth, I'm glad to say, in the old idea that a powder 
puff improves with age. Powder puffs should be washed fre- 
quently and replaced as soon as they no longer react well to 
cleansing. Inexpensive rounds of cotton or bits of cotton 
bought in bulk are preferred by many girls because they can 
be used once and discarded. Cotton or paper tissues are con- 
venient for the removal of powder and cream or for any 
temporary face cleansing. The paper tissues also make ex- 
cellent substitutes for handkerchiefs in times of colds. 
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OT far from the legendary Lor- 

elei rocks on the banks of the 

swift-flowing and picturesque 
River Rhine lies the old city of Bonn. There, in 1770 was 
born Ludwig van Beethoven, one of the most fascinating 
figures in the world of music. Ludwig's father, Johann, was 
a poorly paid tenor singer at the court of the Elector of 
Cologne at Bonn. His tender-hearted and gentle-mannered 
mother, Maria Magdalena, was daughter of the head cook 
at Castle Ehrenbreitstein, the ruins of which are one of the 
most imposing sights in Germany. The house in which 
Ludwig spent his childhood has been preserved until this 
day and is visited yearly by thousands of lovers of Bee- 
thoven’s music. 

Like Mozart, Beethoven began the study of music at a 
time when other children are still playing with toys. And 
like Mozart too, his father was his first teacher. But unlike 
Leopold Mozart, Johann Beethoven was a harsh and severe 
task-master. The four-year-old Ludwig shed many a bitter 
tear over his violin and clavier lessons. The three R’s and 
a little Latin he learned at a public school, but his education 
ceased when he was only thirteen years old. The best of his 
numerous teachers was Neefe who became greatly devoted 
to his young pupil, and who was quick to recognize his 
budding genius. His confidence in Ludwig was so un- 
bounded, that when the boy was only eleven and a half 
years old, he had him appointed chapel organist. More 
remarkable still is the fact that six months later, Ludwig 
was made pianist in the opera orchestra. This position 
brought with it the necessity of conducting when the regular 
director was absent. Although he received no pay at first for 
these labors, the advantages attached to them were great in 
view of the experience and knowledge gained. 

In 1784, the new Elector, Max Franz, gave Ludwig his 
first small salary. Since his father’s earnings were anything 
but great, the money must have been a welcome addition to 
the family. 

In 1787 Ludwig took his first journey to Vienna. It was 
here that he first met and played for Mozart. In the midst of 
his grief over the recent death of his father and head over 
heels in work on the forthcoming production of Don Gio- 
vanni, Mozart was greatly struck by Beethoven’s talent and 
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predicted a brilliant career for him. The 
year ended sadly for Beethoven. Shortly 
after his return to Bonn, his mother 
and his sister Margaretha died. 

At this time Beethoven met some of the friends who were 
to cheer him up and who played an important part in his 
life. He came to know the Von Breunings. Frau von Breun- 
ing, the widow of a distinguished man, was a woman of 
culture. The children, who became Beethoven's pupils, were 
about his own age. He often spent weeks at a time with 
these friends. Another equally precious connection was the 
one formed with Count Waldstein, who procured a piano 
for him and secretly and tactfully provided him with money 
under the pretext that it was an allowance from the Elector. 
Beethoven admired him greatly and immortalized him some 
years later by dedicating to him a piano sonata, Opus 53, 
which perhaps some of you have heard. It is usually re- 
ferred to as the Waldstein Sonata. 

The turning point in Beethoven’s life came in 1792. 
Haydn visited Bonn on his way to Vienna from London. 
Beethoven showed him a cantata which he had composed 
and Haydn was so impressed that he used his influence to 
persuade the Elector to permit Ludwig to go again to Vienna 
to pursue his studies. In the course of the year, the Elector 
communicated with Haydn and provided Beethoven with 
the means for studying with him in Vienna. Early in No- 
vember, Ludwig left Bonn, never to return there again. 
Henceforth, Vienna and its environs were to be his per- 
manent home. His first room was in a garret at a printer's in 
the suburbs outside the walls of the city. His lessons with 
Haydn were a great disappointment. Haydn was a busy man 
and Beethoven was dissatisfied with the careless way in 
which his exercises were corrected. He did not break openly 
with Haydn until that great composer departed for England 
in 1794. Then Beethoven went over to Albrechtsberger, 
from whom he took lessons in counterpoint, and to Schup- 
panzigh, with whom he studied the violin. 

Beethoven’s compositions up to now were unimportant 
when compared with those of Mozart at his age, but he 
was planning great works and he was already one of the 
greatest pianists of his day. His acquaintance had been avidly 
cultivated by the Viennese (Continued on page 38) 
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Don't Envy Fishes— 





be like them! Learn to swim, and cavort 
in cool blue waters these hot summer days 


By JANET DEEDES 


Illustrations by Catharine Lewis 


as some girls are born with a talent for sewing, but 

for every beginner who takes to the water easily there 
are groups of novices who shiver on the brink of the lake 
or pool trying to summon courage for a dip. Happily, 
every girl can learn to swim if only she will persevere, 
and often the beginner will find that preliminary practice 
at home, independent of her teacher, will aid her materially 
in developing confidence and skill in this beautiful, pop- 
ular sport. 

Correct breathing is the first essential that must be mas- 
tered. Many teachers advise the beginner to practice the 
simplest of breathing exercises—ten short, quick breaths, 
inhaling and exhaling with the mouth closed. By placing 
her hand on her diaphragm the beginner can assure her- 
self that she is genuinely developing deep breathing in- 
stead of chest breathing. At first this exercise may cause 
dizziness, if it is repeated too often, but after a few days 
no effect will be noticeable. 

Another exercise in breath control which has been recom- 
mended by Miss Fern Yates, swimming instructor at Bar- 
nard College, consists simply of taking a deep breath and 
submerging the face in a wash basin at home. Blow the 
air out through the nose while the face is still under water. 
A beginner should be able to hold her breath five to ten 
seconds before blowing out. This exercise can be prac- 
ticed without harm twenty to thirty times during the 
course of the day. 

Once in the pool the exercise can be developed still 
further. Take in air through the mouth and submerge the 
head, rotating the face from left to right or from right to 
left as it enters the water. As the face makes the half 
circle in the water, blow the air out through the nose. With 
practice this can be repeated from twelve to sixteen times a 
minute, but during the course of the exercise the face should 
always be submerged from the same side. This is excellent 
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DIVE NEXT FROM A KNEELING POSITION ON THE POOL’S EDGE 




















preliminary practice for breathing during the American 
crawl, the first stroke that is taught and a good one to know. 

All swimming drills should take place in the shallow 
part of the pool. Especially for beginners the water should 
be a little above blood heat. Cold water not only chills the 
body but tenses the muscles and makes for poor swimming. 
Often fear in beginners can be traced directly to trying to 
learn to swim in water that was too cold. 

Water wings seldom are needed by the beginner, who 
should never practice beyond her depth. It is not necessary to 
rely on the wings even for floating. To float, simply throw 
out the arms at right angles, lean slowly back in the water 
and, as the head nears the water, take a deep breath and hold 
it. Push off slightly from the bottom with the feet, raise the 
legs, stretch out flat and exhale gently. Once you are floating 
you can continue to breathe normally and quietly. 

Another way to float is by holding on to the side of the 
pool with one hand while the body becomes accustomed to 
the buoyancy and swing of the water. Floating in shallow 
water by clinging to a plank or a big rubber ball is even more 
fun. Above all, relax when floating, for when you become 
an experienced swimmer you will return to the floating posi- 
tion to rest. And if ever you are in difficulties in the water, 
you have only to float quietly on your back for your com- 
panions to tow you to safety with a minimum of effort for 
them and yourself. 

The American crawl is the first stroke that is taught be- 
ginners. It is a powerful stroke that inspires confidence in the 
swimmer, for the arms and legs fairly propel the body 
through the water. This stroke also is particularly desir- 
able for the swimmer who must take her preliminary in- 
struction in crowded pools where there is no space for the 
wide sweep of the arms used in the side and breast 
strokes. The crawl will enable the beginner to speed out 
of the path of other swimmers who may be confusing 
her as they dart and splash about. 

When learning the crawl, the beginner can practice a 
number of exercises which will hasten her progress. One 
is to hold to the side of the pool, bend the face forward, 
take a deep breath, sukmerge the face, push off with the 
legs, straighten out the body and kick six strokes with the 
knees held straight and the toes pointed in as if she were 
pigeon-toed. A second exercise may consist of standing 
against the side of the pool with one knee bent and the 
sole of that foot touching the pool wall. Stretch the arms 
straight out in front, palms down and finger and thumbs 
together in each hand. Take a deep breath, lean forward, 
push off with the foot against (Continued on page 37) 








NE scorching, hot afternoon in 
() August, Scatter and I were 

sprawled out together on the 
pine needles beside the Council Rock. It was just after rest 
hour and everyone else had gone back to the Camp House 
with Mrs. Newell. We were too sleepy and lazy to move, 
and for a while we just lay and chewed pine needles and 
grunted at the weather. Scatter hates heat even worse than 
she hates being called red-headed, and I had been thinking 
that she was taking the weather very calmly for her. 

“Frosty,” she said suddenly, “do you realize that tomor- 
row will probably be the last basketball game that we ever 
play for the Raggeds?” 

Our camp is divided into two sides, Raggeds and Hatch- 
ets, named for the two mountains across the lake. All sum- 
mer we fight it out for the camp banner awarded the last 
night. I was Ragged captain that summer and taking the 
job pretty hard. It certainly means a lot to a girl to have 
her side win, and somehow we just had to, my last summer 
and all. 

“Well, it probably will be the last one,” I said, “but it 
ought to be the world’s best. You and I have that new play 
down fine and the centers are working with us nicely. If we 
win basketball tomorrow it will give us the banner, unless 
you lose your red-headed temper and let Ginger beat you 
in the tennis finals. You know you're as likely to as not.” 

I ought to have known better than to badger Scatter about 
her hair on such a hot day; it al- 
ways makes her madder than 
hornets in the best of weather, 
and now she sat up with a 
bounce, her red mop sticking out 
all over her head like a gorgeous 
halo. Why she minded her hair 
so much, I never could under- 
stand. Heaven knows I would 
have swapped with her in a min- 
ute if I had had the chance. 

“Frosty, you ape,” she always 
sounds as if she was eating hot, po- 
tatoes when she’s excited, “you've 
said the unspeakable. Years ago I 
proved to you that it’s not red. 
Take it all back, or you'll besorry.” 

But some imp was riding me 
that afternoon, and I rolled over 
and chanted out the sure sign 
for a battle. Invented by our sat- 
urnine Hatchet roommate, Mar- 
jorie Woodward, in a moment of 
abandonment three years ago and 
forever after taboo as far as Scat- 
ter was concerned: 


The chief defect of Scatter At, 

She never knows where she is at, 

She wears an Invincible Necker- 
chief red, 

That swears like sin with the 
color of her head. 


The Invincible Neckerchief is 
a hang-over from _ boarding 
school and Scatter makes a regu- 
lar fetish out of it. She regards it 
with such superstitious awe that 
she would never consider playing 
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in any game without it, except when 
she has to wear camp colors and then 
she ties it around her waist like a sash. 

“Frosty, you know this tie is the best mascot the Raggeds 
have ever had. Have we ever lost a basketball game that it’s 
been in? Answer me that.” 

“Dunno,” I grunted. ““Why don’t you stand it up on its 
own feet tomorrow and see if it can beat the Hatchet team 
single handed?” 

Scatter regarded me morosely while she chewed on a pine 
needle. Finally a gleam came into her eye. 

“All right, Frosty, my girl,” she said. “I’ve decided that 
the worst is to happen. Tonight at just five minutes past taps, 
the dance of the seven veils will take place in your shack. 
Your pure reputation is about to go forever.” 

Up at Panther we live in big shacks and after taps it’s up 
to the shack captains to see that the girls are quiet. Some- 
times that’s no easy job, especially if there is a bunch of 
youngsters in the shack. Scatter had been threatening to 
break loose with her seven veils all summer. She'd got a 
big thrill out of some Russian ballet in the spring, and in 
spite of the fact that she was my best friend and right-hand 
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man, I had wondered what had kept her quiet so long. 
Anyhow her threat of action didn’t upset me in the least. 

“Imagine not,’ I said. “Come on, I’m going back to 
the shack.” 

“Imagine not,” she muttered darkly, but she came with 
me just the same. 

It got cooler that night, I remember, and when I was 
brushing my teeth over the railing behind the shack, I 
noticed how close the stars seemed over the hemlock trees. 
Of course we weren't supposed to brush our teeth there, 
but everyone did, including councillors, and if you poured 
the water from your mug just right it washed the tooth pow- 
der from the bushes and no one ever was the wiser. 

“Listen to those councillors in swimming at this time 
of night,”’ said the girl next to me. “Think they'd get enough 
during the day, wouldn't you?” 

“Well, they have to do something to amuse themselves 
once in a while. Seen anything of my roommates?” I 
answered. : 

“They were around here a while ago. Scatter was looking 
for her red and black mackinaw.” 

“For Pete’s sake, what does she want that for?” 

“Dunno. She didn’t tell me,” said Helen as she went 
into Nirvana and banged the door. 

At Panther all our dressing rooms have very special 
names. Ours is Loon Attic. Also at Panther everyone always 
bangs doors. It’s one of the old traditions of the camp. 
Often when I’m at home in the fall the sound of a screen 
door banging at night will make me suddenly homesick 
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for camp, the porch of Shack Two, the taste of toothpaste 
in my mouth, and old Cygnus flaming up there on his ever- 
lasting slide down the Milky Way. It gives me a real prickly 
feeling in the throat, somehow. 

Well, I don’t mean to be camp-sick here and now. All 
you old campers know how I feel, and you know it’s hard 
to think about camp without feeling that way. Anyhow that 
night I’m telling you about, I went out on the screened 
porch where our beds are all two by two, and curled down 
in mine for the night. Neither Scatter nor Marge had shown 
up, but I figured that they must have undressed early and 
gone ranging the camp on some business of their own. 
I was sleepy, and by the time taps went I was almost asleep 
and so was everyone else in the shack as far as I could tell. 
The last note of Taps died away, mournful and sweet, leav- 
ing that sort of breathless hush after it. You know how it is. 
And then suddenly, from up in the rafters came the hideous 
beat of a tom-tom, and at the same time a strong bug-light 
was squirted on. I sat up. 

“Cut that out,” I said. “Who's making that racket up 
there ?”’ 

Then in the ray of the bug-light I perceived that there 
was a swaddled figure standing beside my bed. Wrapped in 
red and black checked blankets, “councillor checks” we call 
them because ours are plain red, it stood there swaying in 
time to the music of the drum. Of course, I knew what was 
happening then. Scatter was really coming across with the 
seven veils at last. Everyone in the shack was sitting up in 
bed, and I could see dim faces turned toward us all along 
the line. There was nothing to do but to make the best of it. 
Wild horses can’t turn Scatter aside once she’s started on a 
tear, so I lay back to watch the fun. 

“Remember to report yourself to the council in the 
morning, Sarah Atwell,’’ I said. “And if that’s you up there 
with the bug-light and Miss Hunt’s tom-tom, Marge Wood- 
ward, don’t you forget, either. And I'll just remind you two 
cracked nuts that when you do see the council, they'll prob- 
ably keep you out of the lake for a couple of days. If you 
can stand that, it won't hurt my feelings any.” 

The tom-tom beat faster and the bulky figure beside me 
went into action. Up and down the shack it spun like a 
blind top, bumping and banging into beds, until with a 
swoop, the blanket was flung high into the air over my cot, 
and Scatter emerged, her red hair aflame, with the 
doctor's cerise mackintosh trailing behind her 
like a ball gown. She soon shed that impediment, 
and the next layer was her red mackinaw, swear- 
ing with her head as usual. She could make better 
time now, and the dance waxed faster and faster. 
Scatter is perhaps the world’s funniest girl when 
she gets going and applause began to come from 
the lined-up beds. 

“It can’t last forever,”’ I thought. “Some coun- 
cillor is bound to hear the explosion and come 
to the rescue soon.” 

The mackinaw came off and after a few swoops 
by one sleeve landed on the rafter over my bed. 
Next came the cook’s pink cotton house dress, 
size fifty-four, and after that the head councillor’s 
Harvard hockey sweater, or rather her boy friend's 
hockey sweater. Scatter is a law unto herself 
and what she wants she takes. Even councillors 
are as wax in her hands. 

I could hear voices in the direction of the 
beach. Scatter’s time was short and she knew it. 
She hung the sacred sweater over Miss Palmer's bed and 
stepped forth in the sixth veil. We all gasped, for even 
greater sacrilege had been committed. She was robed in Mrs. 
Newell's priceless swimming suit. The red one with the 
polka dots in which she had learned to swim as a girl 
at Hot Springs. The famous suit over which she had 
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chuckled and reminisced ever since camp was camp. How 
Scatter ever had the nerve to cabbage that relic was beyond 
me, but there she was large as life and twice as natural, 
whirling and spinning in its absurd, abbreviated length, 
with her hand at its fastening, about to drop it from her and 
reveal the mystery of the seventh veil. We were really get- 
ting quite intrigued to see what was coming next—even | 
was a bit curious about the end of the performance—when, 
bingo, out went the light, the drum stopped beating, and a 
thud and a bounce told us that Marge had leapt from the 
rafters and lit square on her bed. Two bed springs squeaked, 
then all was silent as the door banged behind the councillors. 
They were old Panthers and as such felt they had to bang 
their door even when we were supposed to be asleep. 

“What's up here?” Miss Palmer squirted her bug at me 
and sounded fierce. “What in thunder do you kids think 
you're doing?” 

“I dunno,” I answered. It made me mad to be called a 
kid, and I figured that Scatter and Marge could do their 
own explaining in the morning. They were both quiet at 
the moment and the chances were they'd stay so the rest of 
the night, although I could imagine more comfortable night 
clothes than Mrs. Newell’s ancient swimming suit. No one 
else had anything to say and the councillors barged back into 
their room, glad enough to let sleeping Panthers lie, I guess. 
After they had departed, I heard Scatter whisper to Marge. 

“They won't be so fresh when they find all their pajamas 
are under mattresses in Shack One. What do you suppose 
they'll sleep in tonight?” 

There were a few more splutters down along the line and 
all was well until morning, when we noticed that both our 
councillors were up and dressing when reveille went. 

The next day was a grand day for basketball, as cool as 
September and delicious smelling. In the morning I strolled 
out to the basketball field with Sally Robbins, the Hatchet 
captain. We wanted to make sure that the tapes were all 
down tight and ship-shape and all in readiness for the after- 
noon. The air was just as clear as crystal, and it almost 
seemed as if we could reach over and touch Pete Clifton 
and his wife where they were making hay clear across the 
pasture by the edge of the wood lot. 

As we strolled back to camp we talked about Scatter’s 
bat of the night before. 

“Well,” said Sally, “it may not work out so well at that. 
The council may keep them both out of the game this after- 
noon, and then we will be out of luck. Your best forward 
and my best guard.” 

“My cat and dog!’ said I, stopping short in the road. “I 
never thought of that. You don’t honestly think they’d do 
a thing like that, do you?” I became panicky for a moment. 

“You cain’t tell,” 
said Sally with her 
Southern drawl. “The 
Doctor sure is dead set 
against noise after taps. 
and what she says goes 
with the council.” 

It was most time for 
swimming, and with a 
sick feeling in my stom- 
ach I went right down 
to Loon Attic. Sure 
enough, there were 
Scatter and Marge, 
parked on their beds, 
sunk in gloom. No 
need to ask them what 
was wrong. Sally had 
guessed right, and there 
was nothing more to be 
said about it except that 
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it was as tough for one team as the other. Marge was just 
as good a guard as Scatter was forward, in fact for the last 
two years they had played against each other in almost every 
game. Of course, I felt terribly about losing Scatter. We 
had played together for so long, and this was our last game 
and all. Scatter felt just as sad as I did. 

“Gosh, Frosty, I’m sorry,” was all she said, but what 
was the use of talking. I could see that she felt mighty low, 
but she didn’t stay that way for long. Scatter always lands 
right side up, and nothing can really squelch her or up- 
set her. 

When rest hour was over she rushed off on a tear and 
I stopped to talk to Man o’ War. We had decided to let her 
play forward in Scatter’s place, in spite of the fact that she 
had only been in camp one season and had taken a long 
time to find her feet at that. She was fast, with a long reach, 
and a good eye, and was the best bet we had anyhow. By 
the time I got back to Loon Attic, Scatter had" been there 
some time apparently, for she was sitting cross-legged on 
the floor inking ‘‘Raggeds”’ in black letters on the back of 
my red raincoat. 

“For the love of John, what do you think you’re doing?” 
I asked. “That's my best raincoat.” 

“Dollar eighty-nine in Fordham’s basement two years 
ago, and it’s time you got another one, my girl,” she an- 
swered. “Now let me see, here’s the old Invincible all O. K. 
Then something old, that’s the raincoat, something new— 
Lovepuff’s red tam that she can’t wear because she’s a Hatchet 
—something borrowed—something borrowed, what in the 
world can I borrow ?—oh, yes, we'll have Lotty’s red candle- 
stick for that; get it for me like a lamb, Marge. Now some- 
thing blue. Well, camp color’s blue, I'll wear my camp pin. 
That surely ought to bring us luck if anything will. Now 
what do you think of your mascot, Frosty?” 

Dressed in the red raincoat and tam, with the candle- 
stick in her hand, she was a crumby looking mascot, and I 
told her so. 

“You're all mixed up with weddings,” I said. ‘That 
thyme about old and new, borrowed and blue goes with 
marriages, not basketball games.” 

“If it’s potent for weddings it ought to be twice as potent 
for basketball games,’’ she answered. “Step up, Frosty, it’s 
time we were going. And you, Marge—the Hatchets need 
your cheery presence badly this afternoon. You better take 
your tom-tom with you for you'll need piles of luck to over- 
come this mascot today.” 

After Marge had gone Scatter whispered thickly in my 
ear, she must have had at least two hot potatoes in her 
mouth. “I’ve got the Seventh Veil with me, Frosty. We've 
absolutely got to win, do you hear? And at the end of the 
game I'll dance the 
Seventh Veil all the way 
back to the Camp 
House.” 

Led by Scatter, her 
raincoat flying from her 
shoulders, Lovepuff’s 
tam on the back of her 
head and the’ old In- 
vincible waving in the 
breeze, we all marched 
out to the field singing, 
“When the Raggeds 
come marching along, 
with their banner, the 
red and the white.” The 


Hatchets were there 
ahead of us and we 
heard _ considerable 
laughter from them 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Forwhat has happened so far in 
OCTAVE DROVE UP THE LANE OF COTTONWOODS s s 
IN THE BUCKBOARD WITH HIS PASSENGERS this story, see page forty-eight 


Be how'll we keep By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER she whispered to Nuisance. 


people from knowing We'll slip in easy and an- 

he’s here?” said Tad. nounce ourselves in the morn- 
“Eugenia and Tasty are the ones I’m worried about. That ing as a surprise to everybody. We must be very quiet.” 
Tasty is the talkiest thing and an awfully good spiller The back door was locked, but Tad knew by experience 
of beans.” that a crooked nail would open it. She closed it softly be- 
“We could put up a ‘mumps’ sign to keep them out,” hind her, tiptoed across the wooden floor toward the kitchen 
said Vagabond. ‘‘Tell them it’s a friend of mine who came stove which radiated a soft warmth, and stopped for a min- 
down with the mumps, and that I’m to take care of him. ute to warm Nuisance. Then she made her way silently to 


That'll do.” her own room, and was asleep almost before she could 
Tad giggled in delight as they tacked up a piece of heavy _ stretch out in her bed. 

wrapping paper on the door, and finding axle grease in The morning sun was shining in the low-ceilinged room 

the blacksmith shop, lettered it “MUMPS. Stay out.” when Tad opened her eyes. She was lying under her own 


They arranged that Vagabond should take the wagon Navajo blanket and Nuisance was curled up at her feet. 
back to Half-way. ‘Don’t wait up for me,” he said to Tad. Blinking and yawning she pulled herself up and groaned 
“We've done all we can for the old timer till morning and _ with the painful soreness of her shoulders, her still bruised 
he’s resting easy. I'll look after him if he needs anything head, and her forearm swollen and blue where the stage 
when I come back. You go in and get to bed—you ought driver's fingers had tightened when he yanked her off the 
to be pretty fagged out.” boot in back of the stage. ‘I’m living to see the day when 

Tad was trying to silence the ranch dogs jumping about I'll get even for that hefty kick he gave me,” she muttered 
her and whining gladly—she was wadding Nuisance farther as she dressed. 
down in her pocket to keep him from yipping shrilly. Suddenly her freckled nose sniffed in hungry delight. 

Vagabond reached over and patted her on the back. “You “Tasty,” she yelled, forgetting that no one knew she was 
know I never knew till today that they grew girls like you. home, “does my nose deceive me, or is that buckwheat 


I really didn’t.” cakes I smell?” 
“Plain garden variety,” said Tad, patting a collie’s head. “Who's there? Who's there, I say ?’”’ She heard her father’s 
“Just wait till you see Eugenia.” booming voice, and Pat Lafferty limped to the door. 
“No, I'll take the plain garden variety,” he said slowly. Tad laughed as she threw the door open and tumbled 
“Now scoot along, child, and get some rest.” out. “Hello, Pat Lafferty,” she cried. ‘‘Got here last night.” 
An ambitious rooster crowed twice as Tad went around “Bless my chilblains, if it ain't Tad! Childie, Childie—” 


to the back door of the ranch house. “Must be pretty late,” and Tad found herself folded tightly in his arms, and he 
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was at the same 
time scolding her 
for rampaging 
around the prairies 
at night, and petting 
her and mumbling 
that no one but Tad 
could shave the back 
of his neck, no one 
but Tad could make 
that block-headed 
Francisco do any 
work. 

Next came Eu- 
genia, her smoky 
black hair tumbled 
about her face, her 
sleepy eyes almost 
as purple as the em- 
broidered and _pad- 
ded negligée she 
pulled about her 
slim figure. “Tad, 
why did you come 
home from finishing 
school ?” 

“Because it nearly 
finished me,” said 
Tad. 

“I should think 
that one glimpse of 
the outside world 
and you'd see how 
utterly lacking you 
are in education and 
culture. I should think you’d want to learn all you can—” 

The outer door opened and a tall, lanky cowboy in hastily 
pulled-on boots and overalls and mackinaw appeared. Tad 
felt her hand squeezed tight between Octave’s firm brown 
ones. ‘Tad, Tad, if you ain’t a sight for sore eyes!” 

“Was there any mail for me, Tad?” demanded a voice 
from the kitchen doorway. Tad caught a glimpse of Tasty 
in curl papers. 

“Indeed there is, Tasty. I could hardly get it all in my 
hip pocket that I made big enough for Nuisance. I didn’t 
know you had such a heavy correspondence—and most of 
them look like men’s handwriting.” 

Tasty giggled self-consciously as she reached through 
the door’s slit for the pile of letters. 

“Heavenly horn toads!” muttered Tad to her father, “is 
the woman sleeping in gloves? Eugenia’s beauty will have 
a rival if we don’t look out.” 

Tad’s keen eyes noticed many things as they talked while 
Tasty was getting breakfast. Yes, her father was much 
thinner, and the lines of worry were deep about his heavy, 
harassed eyes. She noticed that Octave didn’t joke so much 
and that he sighed oftener and that Eugenia treated him 
with superior indifference. Eugenia’s skin, in spite of the 
warm spring sun, and rowdy spring winds, was as waxen 
and lovely as ever. If only Eugenia would give the prairies 
a chance to bring back her strength, give them a chance to 
fascinate her as they did so many. 

As Tad ate a pile of buckwheat cakes, she told them all 
about the Wonderful Idea; how Miss Ruth and Miss 
Patience with their hankering for western life were coming 
—and they would be just the start of their paying guests. 
And how she, Tad, had hired a roustabout to help Tasty— 

“I'm glad somebody realizes I have to work my fingers 
to the bone,” came the remark from the open kitchen door. 

And, went on Tad, Eugenia was to be social manager 
and plan horseback rides to the lake, and moonlight 





“A WOMAN OWES IT TO HERSELF AND 
THE WORLD TO APPEAR HER BEST” 
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picnics, and was to lend tone to the establishment in general. 

“O, Tad, it certainly 7s a wonderful idea,” said Eugenia 
feelingly. 

“And, Octave, you’re to be stable boss, if you please!” 

“And I'm to fit the horse into the color scheme of the 
riding habit, I suppose,” he drawled. 

“But where do I come in?” asked Pat Lafferty, tweaking 
Tad’s ear. 

“Where do you come in!” exclaimed Tad. “Say, me lad, 
you're the power behind the throne. You're just to remind 
them when their week is up—you know, sort of casual like, 
‘Well, well, you’ve been here a week today and look how 
much browner and heartier you are—’ ” 

“But we'll have to do a lot of fixing up,” said Eugenia. 
“We'll have to have new saddles—those old stock saddles 
are such greasy, tacky things! And I’m so sick of those old 
bearskin rugs. And I know just the kind of a new riding 
outfit I want.” 

Tad could have shaken her sister when she saw her words 
bring a swift shadow to the smiling face of Pat Lafferty, 
when she saw a somber unhappiness tighten the lean, 
rugged face of Octavius Carey. 

It worried Tad, but before she could say anything, Tasty’s 
voice came from the kitchen doorway. ‘“That young roust- 
about you hired to help me left a message for you. It was 
‘Mumps case about the same.’ ” 

“Oh, I’m glad,” said Tad, relieved. ‘By the way, how 
do you like your young roustabout ?”’ 

Tasty sniffed disdainfully. ‘And he’s supposed to be my 
helper, is he? And didn’t he come into breakfast this morn- 
ing and sit down and eat cakes, and me, thinking to do him 
a favor, poured his coffee, and didn’t he say, ‘Just cream, 
thank you.’ Indeed, you’d think he was expecting to be 
waited on, instead of doing the waiting on himself.” 

Tad stepped out into the kitchen. In the bright morning 
light she stared at the cook in surprise. None of the cares 
of the Heart Seven had taken toll of Tasty. Her hair, which 
had been perceptibly gray when Tad saw it last, was now a 
purplish black. Tasty’s face was smooth and glowing and 
pink. Her waist line had assumed a definite place and she 
wore a house dress with bright red poppies in it, while 
several bracelets clinked about her wrists. 

“Why, Tasty,” praised Tad extravagantly, ‘you look like 
a débutante.” 

Tasty flushed with self-conscious appreciation. “A woman 
owes it to herself and the world to appear her best,”’ she 
quoted. “I’ve spent the best part of my life putting up with 
Battle’s whims. Was I unreasonable to want him to smoke 
cigars instead of that vile-smelling pipe that turned my 
stomach? Wouldn't any respectable man wear shoes on 
Sundays instead of boots with high run-over heels? And 
he didn’t seem to know that candy comes in fancy boxes— 
thought it came in sacks like potatoes. Not that I care about 
the chocolates—it’s just the principle of the thing.” 

“I’m afraid you won't have to put up with his whims 
any more, Tasty. He’s disappeared. They're saying in Slow 
Water that he absconded.” 

“You don't mean eloped!” Tasty’s face turned a yellow- 
ish gray. 

“No, absconded means making away with valuables—’”’ 

“Who said that?” demanded Tasty, forgetting the griddle 
cakes smoking on the griddle. “Show me the person that'd 
say that about Battle Hollister.’’ She was rolling up her 
sleeves, pushing back her bracelets as though to enter battle 
to protect the name of Battle. 

“I didn’t say it, Tasty,”’ said Tad, surreptitiously dropping 
a piece of buckwheat cake for Nuisance. ‘But he’s gone and 
nobody knows where he is. But I imagine he'll be all right.” 

“And me wearing a poppy dress,” said Tasty, stricken, 
“and no telling what's happened to him. He may be dead.” 

Pat Lafferty’s voice interrupted. “Come in here, Tad— 
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this ding-busted knee of mine is acting up again, and I can 
hardly make it bear my weight. I don’t get around very much.” 

Tad went through the living-room to a bedroom where 
her father was lying on his bed. The ranch house had been 
built on the old Spanish style with the living room in the 
center and the bedrooms opening off it, but each with an 
outside door. Tad loved her father’s room with its spurs 
hanging on the wall, with its bleached buffalo skulls staring 
at her from corners. But this morning she felt a wincing 
pain to see her active father lying there instead of bellowing 
orders from a saddle. 

She pretended not to notice that getting up for breakfast 
had so exhausted him. 

“Did you send Octave in for Miss Ruth and Miss 
Patience, Pat Lafferty?” she asked. “Where's that poor dumb 
Francisco — is 
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he still as stone 
deaf as ever?” 

“She can ask 
questions as 
fast as a tax 
assessor,” com- 
mented Pat 
Lafferty. “Yes, 
Octave just 
went off in the 
buckboard to 
meet the dear 
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little old maids and bring them to this dude ranch of ours.” 

“T’ve got an errand for Francisco,” Tad said absently, 
thinking that she must send him after the doctor. 

“I sent Francisco on an errand myself,” her father 
said. “I sent him to Half-way with a letter to give the 
stage to drop off for Alvin Schultz.” 

“Alvin Schultz?” said Tad, and in spite of the kind 
sun, she felt that old uneasiness stiffen her. 

“Tell you what I did, Taddie,” her father said. 
“Schultz has been after me to sell him that little patch 
of rocky land that’s no good for anything. Sure, it was 
foolish of me to hold on to it through all these years.” 

“Pat Lafferty, you didn’t sell the Lost Hope Mine? Don’t 
you remember how old Ben, even on his deathbed, insisted 
there was wealth in that old mine?” (Continued on page 46) 








HARTFORD GIRL SCOUTS AT 
CAMP MERRITT, EAST HART- 
FORD, CONNECTICUT SWIM EV- 
ERY DAY ALL SUMMER LONG IN 
THIS INVITING LAKE (ABOVE) 


THIS PICTURE (RIGHT ABOVE) 
WAS SNAPPED AT A CRUCIAL 
MOMENT IN A_ TUG-OF-WAR 
AT CALEMACO, THE CAMP OF 
MANHATTAN) GIRL SCOUTS 


FLORIDA GIRLS ARE LUCKY— 
THEY CAN GO SWIMMING ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. HERE ARE 
SOME AT CAMP EARLTON 
BEACH, ENJOYING A COOL DIP 
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SHIP AHOY! ANYONE WHO HAS A CHANCE 
TO SPEND LONG, DELIGHTFUL DAYS Al 
SEA OUGHT TO LOOK-——-AND- FEEL— 
AS HAPPY AS THE GIRL AT THE RIGHT 





KING NEPTUNE ARRIVES DURING A WATER PAGEANT GIVEN 
| BY GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK GIRL SCOUTS (IN THE CIRCLE ) 


THESE PITTSBURGH GIRLS 
SEEM TO BE HAVING 
GREAT FUN IN’ THEIR 
POOL AT THE SUMMER 
CAMP OF THE PITTS- 
BURGH GIRL SCOUTS 








Camping near Lakes 
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A SUNNY ROCK NEAR A PEACEFUL LAKE MAKES AN IDEAL SPOT FOR WRITING 
LETTERS OR RECORDING MANY HAPPY CAMP MOMENTS IN YOUR MEMORY BOOK 


LL sorts of interesting tales of gay days 

at camp have been coming into the 

offices of THE AMERICAN GIRL. Maryon 

Schuetz of Troop Three, Kenosha, Wiscon- 

sin writes to us about the Pioneer Camp, 
Pottawatomie Hills, Wisconsin: 

“We had loads of fun there,” she says. 
“The first time in the eight years of having 
camp here, the pioneers lived all by them- 
selves. 

“We girls were the first to be able to 
enjoy this. Among the many practical arti- 
cles we made in the two weeks’ period were 
a log stove, a table, an ice box, incinerator, 
wash stand and a flag pole. We started a 
camp log, t 

“One of the outstanding events was an 
overnight hike. Five girls and three leaders 
went on it. We left right after swimming 
and arrived at our destination about five- 
thirty. First we all set out to get wood, and 
after a large pile had been gathered we laid 
and lit the fire. 

“After supper we arranged our beds. 
First we looked until we found two forked 
sticks and a straight one. We pounded the 
forked ones into the ground and laid the 
straight one between the forks, and then 
put our protective mosquito nettings over 
these frames. 

“We had campfire and then about ten 
o'clock we all hiked back to the main camp 
for a boat ride and swim. On the boat ride 
we had a good time star gazing. We had the 
swim and then went back to camp. After 
a marshmallow roast we went to bed and 
got up again at six in the morning after a 
good night's rest.” 


Camp Green Eyrie Becomes a Ship! 


Ruth B. Hanna of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts writes to us about a novel session at 
Camp Green Eyrie. 

She writes: “Last summer the Worcester 
Girl Scout Camp was run on the plan of 
a ship. Its name became The Good Ship 
Green Eyrie. The director was captain; the 
councillors were mates; and cabin leaders 


were petty officers, while all the other 
campers were passengers. We took a voyage 
to Australia and back on a map. The num- 
ber of points we earned each day became 
knots per hour, and our ship advanced 
steadily along the route. Ship's flags of 
bright-colored oil cloth were given each 
day to the cabins which had secured the 
most points, and these were hung outside 
the cabin doors, 

“At the end of each two-week voyage 
we had a ship's party, all the passengers 
coming in masquerade costumes of every 
description. 

“Of course all the water sports, swim- 
ming, rowing and canoeing helped to lend 
atmosphere, as did the use of sea terms. 
Sailor caps were worn by officers. Washing 


floors, for instance, became ‘swabbing the 
decks.’ 
“Landing cards stating the subjects best 


liked by the passengers were given to the 
captain at the end of the voyage. The night 
before leaving the ship a banquet was held, 
making the grand climax to the eventful 
voyage of The Good Ship Green Eyrie. The 
Girl Scout passengers all agreed that it had 
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Whether for only a few 


everywhere have good 
sports and pageants, 


been the best year the campers had ever 
had, and we voted to return next year.” 


Water Pageant Is Success 


Miss Marian A. Everest of Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania sends in an account of a water 
pageant given at Camp Onawanda, which 
camps situated on the water may be inter- 
ested in presenting. 

“The waterfront on the Susquehanna 
offers a perfect setting for the pageant,” 
Miss Everest writes. “The river at this point 
is narrow with the opposite bank a high 
wooded cliff. King Ferdinand’s throne is 
placed on the shore to the left with a 
background of tall ferns. The river has 
several boats decorated with colored crépe 
paper which move in the background. 

“In scene one, King Ferdinand inquires 
of his scholars as to the progress of his 
daughter in her studies, and is told that 
she is doing well in all but swimming, which 
she cannot seem to learn. King Ferdinand 
is very provoked and issues a proclamation 
that whosoever succeeds in teaching the 
Princess to swim shall be richly rewarded. 

“In the second scene the King and his 
court enter on the day of the swimming 
lessons. The court jester ushers in the danc- 
ers and entertains everybody with his antics. 
The children of the court, with various 
colored balloons, dance before the throne 
on the beach. The herald announced four 
swimming instructors who try in turn to 
teach the Princess, but fail. The King, 
finally discouraged, dismisses the court. 

“In scene three the Princess is alone in 
the forest at the edge of the river. The 
Queen of the Sea Nymphs with her court 
swims up to the bank and the Queen finally 
entices the Princess into the water where 
they watch the Sea Nymphs swim in forma- 
tion. The Queen, making a game of swim- 
ming, succeeds in teaching the Princess to 
swim. She is discovered by the Jester, who 


NOTHING BETTER THAN WHIZZING DOWN A 


STEEP SLIDE INTO THE CLEAR WATERS OF THEIR LOVELY LAKE AT CAMP ALICE CHESTER 
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days or a whole summer long, Girl Scouts 
times together, taking part in water 
hikes and trips. and jolly parties 


runs to tell the King and they all await 
her on the shore. The Sea Queen refuses 
any reward and says they will reign to- 
gether, she in the water and he on land.” 


Pirates Visit Camp Brewster! 


Dorothy Rinschen of Omaha, Nebraska, 
a Golden Eaglet Girl Scout of Troop Nine, 
writes to us about activities at Camp 
Brewster: 

“Evidently all pirates are not dead yet,” 
Dorothy says. “One night in the midst of 
a costume party a message fastened to a 
knife made from a piece of basswood was 
thrown in the window of the lodge. The 
note, written in red, informed the Girl 
Scout that the descendants of the Red 
Pirates were living nearby and that they 
were going to tell Camp Brewster girls of 
a hidden treasure. The girls were to win 
this if they carried out all the directions 
given them. First they were to go on a long 
hike. The starting place and time were 
given in the message. Mysterious signs 
which appeared the next morning encour- 
aged us all. At six o'clock in the evening 
sixty-five curious and enthusiastic girls set 
out to find the hidden treasure. At the spot 
named in the message the girls found an- 
other note similar to the first one, which 
told them to hike on to another spot. 

“We were obliged to use our powers of 
observation and knowledge of woodcraft 
at all times. Up hill and down dale we went 





THIS BUFFALO, NEW YORK GIRL SCOUT LEARNED A 
GREAT DEAL ABOUT ARCHERY FROM AN INDIAN CHIEF 


until we reached our 
goal, which proved to 
be a big supper; and 
then cheers of joy rang 
out, for it really was a 
welcome treasure.” 


Treasure at Camp 


o’ the Owls! 


Treasure hunts seem 
to be growing increas- 
ingly popular. June 
Prescott of Troop Six, 
South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia writes of one at 
Camp o’ the Owls. 

June writes, “One 
night while the girls 
were in the mess hall 
eating, a councillor 
slipped out of the door 
and posted a sign, done 
in semaphore code, 
which informed us that 
there was to be a treas- 
ure hunt the next day. 
Every girl had to de- 
cipher it for herself. It 
told us to dress like 
ship-wrecked sailors, and 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Re- 
porter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


THis month our Star Reporter is Mary G. Thomas of Troop 
Six, Toledo, Ohio. Mary writes about a happy day spent 
at Camp Segur, the Toledo Girl Scout camp. 


“The Girl Scouts of Camp Segur woke up one morning 
to find all sorts of notes posted in their tents, bidding them 
come join Robin Hood and his merry men. They gathered at 
Mosquito Point, where another note directed them to the Green- 
wood Tree at Sherwood Forest. 


“In the meantime, we who lived at Sherwood Forest, one of 
three units at camp, had risen early, gone out to the forest 
kitchen and cooked breakfast. Several of us were placed at each 
fire and did only what was assigned to us. Consequently, every- 
thing went well. 


“When the rest of the campers arrived, Robin Hood and 
several members of the band greeted them by singing a verse of 
Under the Greenwood Tree. When they were all seated Friar 
Tuck, assisted by several members of her patrol, served breakfast 
from large trays. It was very picturesque, with the merry men 
all dressed in Greenwood costumes. 


“After the breakfast had been consumed, Will Stutely started 
the first two patrols out on the trail, which had merry men sta- 
tioned at intervals along it. At each station the patrols played 
some games, or did stunts. Then the patrol leader was given a 
small, colored felt pennant to tack to the staff which had been 
given her. 


“When all the patrols had arrived at the end of the trail, 
we had colors and then we formed an arrow, the merry men 
making the head. The patrol leaders stood at the heads of the 
two lines which formed the shaft. They crossed their staffs, 
and the color guard marched underneath, while part of A Song 
of Sherwood was read, and we sang Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
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to meet on Dead Horse 
Flats at thirteen bells. 

“When we arrived there, the patrol leaders 
were on various hills, signaling the place to 
find the maps that were to help 
us in our hunt for the treasure. 

“The maps were found and 
the patrols started off to hunt. 
The search ended at the swim- 
ming pool with instructions to 
return to camp. We did so, 
and there was a box of marsh- 
mallows as the treasure. We ate 
them during campfire.” 


A Camping Trip to 
Beaufort, South Carolina 


Y 


Clarissa Kennedy of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina writes to 
us about a camping trip to Beau- 
fort, South Carolina. 

“A month’s camping is not 
at all sufficient for the Vikings, 
Charleston’s first class patrol, 
so when our director offered to 
take us on a two day camping 


¥ 


trip to Beaufort we were 
, thrilled. 
“Exactly one week after 


camp closed two cars full of 
Girl Scouts, blanket rolls, food 
and equipment, left headquar- 
ters bound for Beaufort, eighty 
miles away. Most of us had 
never been there before and we 
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were very excited. The trip was uneventful, 
with no mishaps, and we arrived safe and 
sane. Our camping spot was by the river in 
a grove of oak trees. It was nearly three 
o'clock when we were ready to eat, and 
oh, how good that steak tasted. Then we 
all put on bathing suits and drove over 
to the beach. There was no surf but 
we enjoyed the swimming so much that 
we stayed in all afternoon, and only our 
supper persuaded us to come out. We 
finished up the evening with an old-fash- 
ioned candy pull and rode back to camp just 
as the moon was rising. 

“All at once it was morning, and this 
second day was even better than the first. 
Most of it was spent on Paris Island, one 
of the two Marine Recruiting Stations in 
the United States. After securing passes at 
the Guard House, and with a Marine acting 
as guide, we began our sightseeing. The 
first stop was at the monument erected to 
the Huguenots on the spot where old Fort 
Charles once stood. This is where the 
French, under Jean Ribault, first landed in 
America in 1562. Then we rode all over 
the island—past the rifle range, the recruit- 
ing station, dry dock, hangars, store houses, 
barracks, etc. This took time, for everything 
is on a large scale and the dinner hour soon 
rolled around. We made our fire in a clear- 
ing near Port Royal, and cooked our Gallop- 
ing Guinea Pigs as fast as we could. A 
quick drive back (Continued on page 39) 








Good Things 


when 


Hzking 


AVENOUS appetites in- 
variably go with hik- 
ing girls, and conse- 


quently the menu for every 
hike is just about as important 
as the destination. There are 
several things to remember 
about the food to be taken on 
a hike. It must be apportioned 
carefully so that no one need 
go hungry, and too, so that 
no excess provisions are left to be carried 
on the whole hike. The enthusiastic hiker 
must also remind herself that she will not 
have available all the pots and pans of the 
kitchen at home and that she will have 
to confine herself either to a nosebag or non- 
utensil lunch, or to one prepared with only 
one or two pans. She must remember, also, 
that she will not be using the familiar 
kitchen range, but an open fire. 

Of course, the amount and kind of food 
taken will depend upon the hike. Over- 
night hikes will require rather extensive 
planning as to food, since you may wish 
to have luncheon, supper, breakfast and 
luncheon again before returning home. But 
even a two-meal hike with a simple box 
lunch and a cooked supper at night requires 
a bit of planning. 

The menus must be substantial but sim- 
ple. If you don’t want to bother with a 
fire, or if you are planning on stopping at 
a place where fire building is inadvisable or 
impossible, nosebag lunches will be handy 
and will save time from cooking for other 
things. For this kind of lunch each hiker 
should take her individual rations in a 
strong paper bag, tied securely, with enough 
string left to make a loop that may be 
slipped over the belt, for carrying. All kinds 
of combinations may be made for nosebag 
lunches. You may take bread and butter, 
sardines, a ripe tomato, cookies and any 
fresh fruit in season; or wholewheat bread, 
cream cheese, a hard-boiled egg, molasses 
cookies and fruit. Oatmeal crackers, mar- 
malade, almonds and fruit make another 
good combination. 

A little less simple are the campfire 
menus, which are good either for a one 
day hike or one that lasts overnight. Com- 
binations may be made of kabobs—steak, 
onions and bacon—toast, an apple, milk 
and cookies ; or of “Angels on Horseback” — 
toasted cheese and bacon—with a split roll, 
lettuce and tomato sandwich, milk, an 
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orange and cookies. Fresh fruit is easy to 
carry and is always desirable on_ hikes. 

Breakfast menus on cool mornings may 
include a hot cereal—one cooked from three 
to four minutes. You may also have fruit, 
bacon, cocoa and toasted bread, biscuits, or 
rolls. 

One-pot meals may include ‘Venetian 
Eggs’, milk, any fresh fruit and cookies or 
“Some Mores” for dessert. A good one-pot 
breakfast dish is eggs baked in the shell 
of an orange. 

There are many delicious banana dishes 
which lend themselves easily to outdoor 
cooking. Bananas cooked with bacon make 
a grand dish for lunch. To prepare these, 
roll half lengths of peeled bananas in strips 
of bacon, fastening the bacon with a tooth- 
pick, if necessary. They may be cooked in 
a reflector oven until the bananas are tender 
and the bacon crisp. For larger appetites 
it is a good idea to cook whole bananas the 
same way. 

Most of you probably are already familiar 
with “Some Mores’, but those of you who 
are not, will find them a very simple dessert 
to make. The requisites for individual serv- 
ings are two graham crackers, half a bar 
of plain milk chocolate and two toasted 
marshmallows. The marshmallows should 
be toasted to a crisp, gooey state and then 
put inside a graham cracker and chocolate 
bar sandwich. The heat of the marshmallow 
will melt the chocolate just enough to make 
it really delicious. After you have tasted it 
you will agree that this dish is well-named. 

For individual servings of any recipe, 
each girl should carry her own ingredients. 
Different sizes of paper bags will come in 
handy. One-pot or more elaborate meals 
become group affairs, each girl carrying a 
portion of the meal and each performing 
different duties in the preparation of it. 
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» to Cook! 


when 


Camping 


The recipes given below 
all make individual servings: 


Kabobs 


1 stick sliced bacon 

1/4, pound half an onion 
beefsteak, salt 

V4 inch thick 


7/2 


The beef should be cut 
into four one-inch squares. 
Peel and slice the onion. Then thread the 
pieces of steak, bacon and onion alternately 
on the stick, putting them together tightly 
for steak well done, and loosely if you like 
it rare. Sear quickly, close to the coals, then 
cook slowly until done. Salt to taste. 
Bread twists go well with Kabobs. 


Bread Twists 


1 stick about 
three feet long powder 
and one inch 2 tablespoons fat 
thick salt 

1 cup flour little water 


1 teaspoon baking 


Mix the flour, baking powder and a pinch 
of salt. Work in the butter with a knife or 
stick and add water to make a stiff dough. 
Mold the dough into a ribbon about two 
inches wide and as thick as your little finger, 
and wind it spirally around the peeled stick, 
which should be hot and dusted with flour. 
Pinch the dough together at each end. $25 
prevent it from unwinding.°Toast it in” 
front of the hot coals, turning it as re- 
quired. As soon as the dough has set on the 
outside, bake it slowly. When done it should 
slip off the stick easily. Butter the inside 
and eat with jam. If you wish, the dry 
ingredients may be mixed at home and ‘car- 


ried in a small bag. a 


Angels on Horseback 


1 stick sliced bacon 
1 knife 2 split rolls with 
4 cubes American lettuce 

cheese 


Cut the cheese into small cubes, wrap 
once around with bacon, and if necessary 
tie with grasses or pin with a sliver. Then 
run it through with a sharp pointed stick 
and toast quickly over a hot fire. Have 
ready a split roll and lettuce to hold the 
“Angel” when it seems ready to unhorse, 
or if it seems likely soon to fall off 
the stick. (Continued on page 34) 
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Mystery 
on the Mountain 


(Continued from page 16) 
I grant you. But we locked our doors, and 
so it didn’t happen, and we slept soundly.” 

Caroline got very red and stared at Rosa- 
lie with her mouth open. It was plain as 
day that Rosalie had been too clever for her 
and guessed her reason for first forgetting 
our towels and then bringing them to our 
doors after midnight. 

Breakfast at Mountain Castle that morn- 
ing was a hurried meal because Aunt Gladys’ 
one concern seemed to be to get it over. 

“I'm taking you girls to Pittsfield for the 
day,” she informed us. “Wouldn't you like 
to see Charlie Chaplin in City Lights? Jus- 
tin, don’t fuss around here any more. Go 
and get into your other uniform and bring 
the car around as quickly as you can.” 

“But what if John calls up?” Rosalie 
asked as soon as Justin had left us. “If we 
are going to Pittsfield, hadn’t we better call 
him first and see whether it is mumps? If 
it is, why, we'll go home today, you see.” 

“Sh!” Aunt Gladys put her finger to her 
lips. “You forget! Caroline might hear. Let 
us not speak—of a certain person. Don’t 
you remember that that was our agreement? 
Anyway, it is that person’s business to call 
us up. No, we won't bother about him.” 

Aunt Gladys’ nervous haste to be started 
caused Rosalie and me to exchange wonder- 
ing glances. Had she too, like us, had a 
scare during the night, and was she afraid 
this morning? It was rather strange, this 
haste to get to Pittsfield. She wouldn't even 
let me finish my strawberries, but rushed us 
away when I had half a dozen luscious 
ones still in my dish. 

Again, as yesterday when we drove up 
from the station, Rosalie sat between Aunt 
Gladys and me, and gave her whole atten- 
tion to being charming to the tiresome old 
lady. I was bored and didn’t feel it necessary 
to listen. Instead I put in the time doing 
some thinking along amateur detective lines. 
Last night I had been first too frightened 
and afterwards too tired and sleepy really 
to use what brains I have. But now it 
seemed to me, if I could only sort things 
out in order, put two and two together, you 
know, the way the amateur detectives in 
mystery stories do, I might solve some of the 
mystery that seemed to surround Aunt 
Gladys, her servants, Mountain Castle, and 
our forced visit there. I began by mentally 
numbering the strange things that had hap- 
pened. This is how it went: 

OnE: The very first thing, almost, that 
Aunt Gladys did when she met us at the 
station, was tO Warn US against saying any- 
thing about John before justin. 

Two: The car, yesterday afternoon, crawl- 
ed slowly down the road to the station. And 
now, this morning, Justin was again driv- 
ing very slowly. So this seems to be Aunt 
Gladys’ usual speed. Then why had she en- 
couraged Justin to drive at that really dan- 
gerous speed up the mountain? It was, 
really, the barest luck that we hadn't crashed 
into the Ford driven by the red-headed girl. 

THREE: Caroline, the very first minute she 
got with us alone, tried to frighten Rosalie 
and me out of spending the night at Moun- 
tain Castle, or so it seemed to us. Queer be- 
havior for a (Continued on page 32) 
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What are your problems? Write Nancy Dell 
about them. She will be glad to help you. 


THAT OLD Bugbear, ‘‘inferiority com- 
plex,’’ has been appearing rather fre- 
quently in my mail of late. So many 
have asked “Is it possible to over- 
come an inferiority complex?” My 
Opinion is—Yes, it can be overcome, 
but it depends on you. If you think you 
are not as good as the others, you will 
soon find yourself in a trailing position. 
You must have faith in yourself and 
your ability to do things. If you tell 
yourself you can, you well. I know it 
because I have seen it done. 


Here’s another common question. 
“When a boy asks me to go out I 
don’t know whether to say ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’, because I don’t know 
whether he really means it or not.” 
Don't be afraid to enjoy your friends 
and to let them enjoy your friendship. 
The boys won't ask you unless they 
want you, so go ahead, have a good 
time, and don’t question. You are in- 
vited because someone wants to enjoy 
your company; make yourself so viva- 
cious, interesting, companionable that 
you leave your friend with a desire to 
repeat the pleasant time. You can do it 
if you make up your mind to do it. 


What is your opinion on this inferior- 
ity complex question? I'd like to hear 
from some of you—particularly those 
who have already overcome one. 


Here is another problem. How many of 
you have said, “I like sports, but 
whenever I play the others are al- 
ways the leaders, and that gets me 
jealous.” 


That spirit does not make for good 
sports, and spoils your game. Instead of 
getting jealous, work yourself up to 
being a leader. Take one game at a time; 
study it; find out where you fall short; 
then practice and work at it until you 
have made yourself a good player, a real 
leader. You will find that you enjoy 
your sports much better, too, if you 
are good at them. 


Get into sports with the right spirit. 


Be a good winner and a good loser, the 
kind of player who accepts victory or 
defeat with ease and poise. 


Just a reminder. Don't forget that for 
helping your footwork in all sorts of 
games, for ease and security on hikes 
and climbs, there are no shoes that 
equal Keds. Add tremendously to your 
self-assurance with the knowledge that 
when you wear one of the many sum- 
mer-time Keds you are correctly shod 
for sports or camp or hikes. 





You will like this Keds ‘*Corsair.”” It’s 
very comfortable with its soft crepe 
sole, and it’s good looking, too! 





Have you seen the ‘‘Midway’’? Its tan 
and white upper with tan trimming 
makes it very attractive for summer 
wear. 


Weng Fe. 


1790 Broadway, New York City 
Dept. KK-81 





P. S. If you haven’t a copy of the 
1931 Keds Handbook of Sports, 
write and let me know, because I 
am sure you will want one. 











The name “ Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds sell for $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 


United States ®& Rubber Company 


Ke 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 


tis 
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Mystery on the Mountain 


(Continued from page 31) 
trusted servant! I didn’t understand it. 

Four: During dinner last night I saw a 
woman in a white turban hiding behind the 
curtains of the door which opens into the 
rose garden, looking at us curiously. Justin, 
the butler-chauffeur, going to investigate, 
acted very much as if he were armed with a 
revolver which he was ready to use. 

Five: Somebody jumped into our bed- 
room window from the limb of a tree out- 
side, some time in the middle of the night. 
Somebody slept in the bed that was sup- 
posed to be mine. Somebody used my bath- 
tub. Somebody locked my door so that when 
Caroline came around with towels in the 
middle of the night she found that she 
could not get in. 

Six: Aunt Gladys positively refused to 
let us call John on her telephone this morn- 
ing, and she seemed obsessed with the idea 
of getting us right 
away from Moun- 
tain Castle the first 
minute possible. 

Now adding up 
the whole list like 
this, do you won- 
der that I began 
to feel exactly as 
if I—Ann Lane— 
was, for once, liv- 
ing in a mystery 
story, instead of 
merely reading 
one in THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL, as I 
often do! 

But puzzle as | 
might, and go 
back and forth in 
my mind _ over 
these six mysteri- 
ous points, I got 
nowhere, really. 
“I'm afraid it takes 
someone _ outside 
the story, not a 
person right in it, 
to guess the mys- 
tery!” I told my- 
self discouragedly. 
And then I woke 
up to the fact that 
we had _ reached 
Pittsfield, had 
stopped, and Aunt 
Gladys was about 
to show us through 
the museum there. 
The museum was 
very interesting, 
really, and—showing us through it—Aunt 
Gladys was interesting, too. She knew such a 
lot! In fact she made everything so fascina- 
ting that I actually forgot I was a girl in 
a mystery story. 

And that whole day in Pittsfield went all 
too fast. Lunch with Aunt Gladys at the 
hotel was a much more satisfactory meal 
than breakfast had been, and quite thrilling, 
for we are not in the habit, Rosalie and I, 
of choosing sumptuous repasts for ourselves 
a la carte, while a band plays lovely music, 
and there are no babies around in high 
chairs to drum with spoons and interrupt 
every single conversation that is started. 


Then came Charlie Chaplin in City Lights! 
After Charlie, we had tea at a lovely old 
inn, and then a long, round-about drive 
through the Berkshires back to Mounicin 
Castle, arriving after dark. 

After dark! That was the point! During 
the really delightful day we had just passed 
I had almost forgotten that we very prob- 
ably would have to spend another night in 
what certainly was a queer atmosphere. 

“Were there any calls or messages during 
the day?” Aunt Gladys asked Caroline who 
opened the door for us. 

Caroline, before she replied, gave Rosalie 
and me a quick look which seemed to say, 
“Well, I never! So you've come back to try 
another night here! Be it on your own 
heads.” But what she said was, “The phone 
hasn't rung once all day, Madam, and no- 
body’s called—that is, nobody but a girl, a 
red-headed girl—and she came to the back 









door tryin’ to sell me strawberries. She'd 
rather talk than do business, though, I 
noticed. Such a pile of questions as she 
asked! But I never do gossip about my em- 
ployers, nor about the guests they see fit to 
have, neither, so she got nothing out of me 
for I am not one to—” 

“Naturally, you aren't,” Aunt Gladys 
interrupted. “I should hope not! Is 
the card table set up in the library, Caro- 
line?” 

“Yes, Madam, of course, since you told 
me to set it up there; there it is. It isn’t 
often you use the library, though, is it?” 

“Very well, then. That's all. Good night.” 


Who turned the light switch in “Mystery on the Mountain” ?— 


—the thrill 
that comes once 
in a lifetime 
in the final 


chapters of 


“Mystery on 


Caroline had to go. And Rosalie only 
waited to make sure the servant was out of 
earshot before she asked softly, “Aren't you 
a little surprised, Miss Bliss, that John hasn't 
called us? We'll surely have to cal! him 
now.” 

But Aunt Gladys refused to let us use 
her telephone for any such purpose as put- 
ting in a long distance call for John. She 
was as emphatic in her disapproval tonight 
as she had been in the morning. She was 
polite about it, you know, but firm. So there 
was nothing to do but sit down at the card 
table with her, and watch Rosalie shuffle 
the cards, in the little square room back of 
the second drawing-room, which seemed to 
be the library, although there were not many 
books there. I heaved a quiet sigh and pre- 
pared myself for an hour, or more, of bore- 
dom. But it was a wasted sigh for from the 
minute of our sitting down in that little 

room until dawn 
the next morning 
I was about as far 


You Mustn’t Miss [t! ter= 


one ever gets. 

It began with 
Aunt Gladys’ 
pushing away the 
cards which Rosa- 
lie had placed for 
her to cut and tak- 
ing Rosalie’s hand 
instead. “My 
dear!” she ex- 
claimed, “‘it’s real- 
ly too bad of an 
old woman like 
me to impose her 
company on you 
all day, and then 
expect you to sit 
up playing cards 
with her all eve- 
ning! It’s selfish, I 
say! And I'm sim- 
ply not going to 


the Mountain” ® jt te% 


fond of jewels?” 

Rosalie was not 
jolted out of her 
usual good man- 
ners by this sur- 
prising question. 
Not she. “Oh, 
please don’t say 
such things!” she 
cried. “You aren't 
an old woman and 
you have’ given 
Ann and me just 
the loveliest day, 
hasn't she, Ann? We're thrilled at be- 
ing here, visiting you at Mountain Castle. 
And we—anyway, I—simply love playing 
cards. But I don’t know about being fond of 
jewels. They haven't come our way much, 
have they, Ann? Why do you ask, Miss 
Bliss?” 

“Because, my dear, there are some very 
wonderful jewels right here in this room, 
extraordinarily beautiful, and worth a for- 
tune. What is more, I am going to let you 
see them, handle them, even try them on. I 
keep them in a secret drawer. Come, I will 
show you how it works. Watch what I do.” 

Aunt Gladys left the card table and went 


coming 
next 
month! 
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over to the fireplace, while Rosalie and I 
trailed after her, both of us thrilled indeed. 
A big, heavy, very much carved chest 
stood at right angles to the fireplace. It 
served as both bench and wood box. 

“Look closely, and you'll see how it 
works,” Aunt Gladys told us. “See, I press 
the center of this flower, slide this leaf to 
the right, gently—see!” 

A narrow but deep drawer shot out before 
our eyes in a most startling way. Rosalie and 
I gasped, for it was simply heaped with 
glitteringness! It was like a piece out of the 
Arabian Nights dawning before our eyes. 
After the first shock of surprise, my eyes be- 
gan to separate all that color and light into 
objects—into rings, bracelets, necklaces. The 
most beautiful thing there was a sparkling 
tiara. It stood up on the top of all the rest 
of the sparkling things! 

But Rosalie had lost her color, turned a 
sort of a sick white. “Aunt Gladys! This 
can't be safe!” she whispered. “Look! Those 
curtains over there aren't tight together. 
Anybody might be looking in.” 

Aunt Gladys turned her attention from 
the jewels and simply beamed at Rosalie. 
‘My dear girl!’ she exclaimed. ‘““How very 
sweet of you to call me ‘Aunt’! 

“Why, why I only did it because I for- 
got!” Rosalie sort of stuttered. For once she 
had lost her poise. “Ann and I have been 
calling you ‘Aunt Gladys’ to each other ever 
since we met you, and I’m glad you don't 
mind. But those curtains!” 

“Caroline didn’t get them really together, 
I see. Ann, will you give the cord another 
jerk, please? That will accomplish it. And 
you might bolt the door, too. The servants 
know nothing about these jewels, although 
there’s no reason why they shouldn't. They 
are perfectly honest, both of them, I am sure. 
However, I agree with John that one might 
as well be a little careful!” 

The funny old thing had forgotten again 
and uttered the forbidden name, I noticed, 
and I had to grin to myself as, after bolting 
the door, I went toward the long window 
where the draperies were gaping a little. 
Imagine John advising his aunt that one 
might as well be a little careful, and her 
repeating his advice so seriously! But just 
before I reached the curtain my grin froze. 
Something moved behind it. 

“Who's there?” I called out sharply. But 
I dared not touch the curtain. I stood staring, 
remembering the thing that had jumped 
in at our window last night. Was the same 


apparition to appear again, only this time | 


in broad electric light? Was he after the 
jewels and had he only been biding his 
time, merely hanging around until the secret 
drawer should be open and he could gag 
us, tie us up, and walk off with a fortune? 
“Nonsense, Ann!” Aunt Gladys exclaim- 
ed. “What's the point of startling us so? 
Nobody’s there.. Who could be?” 
“Anybody could be,” I answered, not too 
respectfully perhaps, for I was really fright- 
ened. “Somebody moved behind the curtain. 
and I think I heard steps running away.” 
“Well, then, perhaps you'd better close 
the window and lock it,” Aunt Gladys said, 
but her voice showed she didn’t believe that 
anybody had been there, that she was only 
humoring me. “Then yank the curtain cord 
hard. Now we'll be well shut in, won't we! 
Door bolted, window locked. Quite melo- 
dramatic! Come over here, my dear Rosa- 
lie, let me (Continued on page 38) 
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COLONIES OF GERMS GROWN FROM MOUTH 





SECRETION LEFT ON A DRINKING GLASS 


“There are in the United States, on an average, a million persons who 
suffer or are recovering from some communicable disease . .. Among the 
most damaging are the so-called ‘respiratory diseases’ and the ordinary 
contagious diseases, practically all of which are conveyed ... by the 


common drinking cup.” 


—Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States Public 


Health Service. 


LL BUT two States in the 

Union have passed laws for- 
bidding the use of a common drinking 
cup or glass in public places—meaning 
a cup ora glass which has not been 
thoroughly washed or cleansed after 
one person has used it and 
before another drinks from it. 


Each of these States has gone 
on record warning against 
germ infection which may 
follow the use of an unclean 
glass or spoon or other drink- 
ing or eating utensil. Scientists 
have proved beyond contra- 
diction that it is highly unsafe 
to use a glass which was not 
thoroughly sterilized after 
being used by someone having 
a communicable disease. 


Disease may be spread not 
only by common drinking 
glasses, but also by towels, 


nail brushes, combs, and hair- , ee = 
brushes that have been used pe 


by other persons. Coins and 
paper money are also known 
to be germ carriers, as are 
improperly washed knives, 
forks and dishes. 





The common drinking cup or glass 

has been banished forever from most 

public places and properly conducted 

businesses. But there are still all too 

many soda fountains, wayside soft 

drink stands, carelessly run restau- 
rants, hotelsand private homes 
where scrupulous cleanliness 
is not observed. 


Perhaps it is because germs are 
invisible to eyes unaided by 
powerful microscopes that 
their presence is usually un- 
suspected. Thousands of them 
can lodge on a spot no bigger 
thana pin-head, while millions 
of them can be found on the 
rim of a glass which has been 
in public use without complete 
cleansing. 


Like nearly all great forward 
movements for better protec- 
tion and consequent better 
public health, the movement 
to outlaw the common drink- 
E ing cup depends on complete 
pm public support and universal 
: personal cooperation. 


Never drink from an unwashed 
glass. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Read the concluding chapters of this thrilling mystery next month 
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Good Things to Cook 


(Continued from page 30) 

It is easier to prepare Venetian Eggs 
for several people than individually. The 
recipe given below is proportioned to serve 
ten. 


Venetian Eggs 


1 No. 10 can to- Y, pound salt 


matoes pork or bacon 
114 cups crumbs 114 pounds 

(bread or crack- cheese 

er) salt and pepper 
3 medium sized 5 eggs 

onions 
Let the tomato, crumbs, fried bacon, 


fried onions and seasoning cook until thick. 
Stir cheese in quickly so that it melts but 
does not become ropy. Break eggs into 
the mixture after removing it from the fire. 
Stir briskly and serve. Vary the pro- 


An Altar Stove with an 


E got such a world of joy out of 

our stove that was constructed in 
that Pioneer Unit last summer at the 
Kenosha, Wisconsin Girl Scout camp that 
I thought others might like to try making 
one this year. 

It is rather back-breaking to cook on the 
ground all the time, so we devised a stove 
which does away with bending. And it has 
an oven, too. 

To build our stove we first cleared a 
level plot, planning to have the front of 
the stove in the direction of the prevailing 
wind. 

The second step was a trip into the forest 
to select the trees we thought we would 
need in the construction. Then began the 
job of felling the first fine straight oak. 
All the precautions such as clearing out 
the brush which might catch the axe and 
cause trouble had been observed, the direc- 
tion we wished the tree to fall had been 
determined and after some hearty chopping 
the tree came down in approved fashion. In 
short order, all the branches had been 
stripped off and we hoisted it on our shoul- 
ders and brought it back to camp. Be- 
fore we had enough wood for the stove we 
had to fell three oaks. 

The log was measured into three-foot 
lengths for the side pieces and_ slightly 
shorter lengths for the back logs. The short 
cross pieces in the front were cut just to 
fit in the gap, and we took care that each 
new layer was level. After the first logs had 
been put in their proper place on the 
ground, the enclosure was covered with 
carefully fitted rocks which served to re- 
flect the heat up from the lower fire. Before 
a new log was put on, it was chopped down 
so that it would dovetail with the others at 
the corners. The logs were flattened down 
on the top and bottom so that the chink- 
ing in between would have a wider sur- 
face to support it. The gaps between the 
logs were filled in with wet sod and rather 
small rocks. Two pieces of sheet metal, cut 
the proper size with tin shears and nailed 
onto the logs before the gap was filled with 


portions of egg and cheese according to the 
nutrition and bulk desired. Serve on toast 
or crackers. 


Eggs Baked in Orange Shell 


1 orange 
1 egg 


oiled paper 
sliced bacon 


Cut the orange across about 1/y inch from 
one end. Eat the contents. Place oiled 
paper inside shell. Tuck in a slice of bacon 
spread flat around the inside of the orange 
skin. Break egg into the shell. Place the 
cover—the part you cut off first—on again 
and put the whole egg-filled orange in 
hot ashes to bake. 

A nourishing dish for a two-pot meal 
is fish chowder. This recipe serves eight. 
For preparations, a frying pan, pot, knife, 
s>oon and board are needed. 


By MARY E. CHIDLAW 


sod, rocks, and mud, made the oven. These 
pieces of metal also had holes cut in them 
near the back just large enough to accom- 
modate the chimney, which passed on 
through to the lower fire box to furnish 
draft. There was also a hole cut in the 
front surface of the chimney in the upper 
fire box to make that fire draw. The top 
grate was the top of an old one which we 
salvaged from an old stove, and it rested 
on spikes driven in the logs. 

It just happened that at that time there 
were tennis courts under construction on 
the camp grounds so we used a thin coat- 
ing of cement in between the logs and to 
cover them on the inside of the two fire- 
boxes. However, I would not recommend 
this, as the cement got very hot and after 
a short time dropped off and we had to 
substitute earth, which worked much better 
as a coating for the inside and was always 
available for repairs. To keep the chimney 
in place we just put a small stone on the 
bottom level in order to help support it. 

The advantages of this type of stove are 





IN BUILDING YOUR CAMP ALTAR STOVE, 
REMEMBER TO HAVE THE FRONT IN THE 
DIRECTION OF THE PREVAILING WIND 


Your troop members will find it very pop- 
ular indeed, once they have tried it out. 


Fish Chowder 


2 cups fresh or Salt pork fat, 1 
flaked cod or inch by 3 
soaked salt cod inches or 


or 2 cups salmon 3 slices bacon 

1 onion sliced 1 tablespoon salt 
thin Vg teaspoon pep- 
8 potatoes, sliced per 
quarter-inch 1 quart milk 
thick 1 pint boiling 


8 crackers water 

Fry out the fat, add sliced onion and 
cook to a light brown without burning. 
Strain fat into pot, add potatoes and boil- 
ing water and cook ten minutes. Add the 
fish and simmer ten minutes. Add the milk 
and seasoning. Heat to boiling point and 
serve with crackers. 


Oven 


many. First of all, it takes little fuel. After 
the first big flare-up it becomes heated and 
very few sticks are necessary to maintain 
an even temperature. Then, there is an 
added opportunity for variety in menus. 
We had the world’s finest biscuits and corn- 
pone, and on special occasions we baked 
honest to goodness devils’ food cake and 
coated it with thick chocolate icing. We 
could have so many baked dishes—meats, 
vegetable concoctions, and our favorite 
“burrowing pigs”, which consisted of scal- 
loped potatoes and little pig sausages baked 
together. Three kettles or pans are easily 
accommodated on the top cooking surface. 
The oven is very warm even when there is 
no fire in the lower firebox so that it may be 
used as a warming oven. 

I would suggest that anyone building this 
stove treat the logs with some solution to 
cep them from drying too rapidly and 
cracking. Also, inasmuch as the whole tree 
cinnot be used on this piece of construc- 
tion, have something under way where the 
smaller ends of the trees may be used. 

If anyone would like to have any further 
information, I shall be very glad to answer 
any questions addressed to the Girl Scout 
Office, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Here is a recipe you will want to try 
out on your stove. Enough for sixteen rolls. 


Hot Dogs in Blankets 


4 level cups flour 1 pound small 

1 level teaspoon smoked sausages 
salt 4 level tablespoons 

5 level teaspoons lard 
baking powder 2 cups milk or 
mustard + water 


Brush each sausage with mustard. Sift 
flour, salt, and baking powder together. 
Work in lard and mix in milk enough to 
make a smooth dough. Roll out a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, cut in small squares 
and lay one smoked sausage in each square. 
Roll up, and fasten securely by pinching 
dough together. Place in pan a little dis- 
tance apart and bake brown in a quick oven. 


Are you interested in quickly prepared desserts ?— 
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Berenice Abbott 
Photographer 


(Continued from page 13) 
men, somehow, do not like to leave their 
offices, their conferences, their appointments, 
to go and sit for a portrait. 

In Paris, Berenice Abbott's studio was five 
flights up and there was no elevator. The 
electrical current was so poor that she 
couldn’t plug in a curling iron without 
blowing out a fuse. Yet people were glad 
to go to her. With one window and one 
lamp, under impossible conditions, she got 
incredible results. 

An informal arrangement of the studio is 
much better psychologically for the sitter, 
Miss Abbott believes. It puts him at his 
ease and he becomes himself. But it is one 
of the paradoxes of photography that good 
technique and good portraits are difficult 
to get at the same time. There is something 
beyond the knowledge of the workings of a 
camera that the portrait photographer must 
possess. She may have all the scientific 
background in the world, may understand 
the chemical formulae and know the elab- 
orate equations of the reactions of light, and 
yet she may not be able to sense the quali- 
ties of character and personality. This can- 
not be taught or learned through study. 

Photography to most of us, Miss Abbott 
told me, simply means “taking pictures” 
—a sunny day, a “look pleasant, please”, 


and the click of the shutter. But the photog- | 





rapher’s is the most mysterious of profes- | 


sions. 
“It is eerie and weird,” Miss Abbott said. 
“It seems perfectly mechanical and yet it is 


really the least mechanical. You can't even | 


get two prints alike. Stieglitz said to some | 


young man, ‘If you put yourself in the very 
same position that I’m in, with the same 
camera and the same light, the effects you 
get will be entirely different from mine.’ You 
can spend your whole life,” 
went on, ‘‘studying the technical side of it.” 

Indeed, centuries ago, men were devoting 
themselves to the study of the camera ob- 
‘cura, Which means dark room, and which 
has given us the name for the little box 
into which we allow the light to pass for 
a moment to imprint an image on the plate 
within. 

The early alchemists and chemists experi- 
mented with the reactions of light, and it 
was long known that light would turn silver 
salts dark. But the darkness would fade 
quickly. Men tried for years to find a way 
of retaining an image which they had 
learned to catch. Not until 1822, however, 
was the first permanent photograph pro- 
duced. Niépce, in that year, succeeded in 
catching and retaining an image on glass. 
He had been a lithographer and in the ab- 
sence of his son who did the drawing, he 
had been experimenting to find a method of 
reproducing the pictures mechanically on 
stone. His experiments excited the interest 
of a painter Daguerre, and between them 
there passed a volume of correspondence. 
Finally they went into partnership together, 
and after more than twelve years of work, 
the details of a process named for Daguerre 
were published in Paris. 

If you have a good old fashioned attic 
where all sorts of knicknacks belonging to 
your great-grandparents are still packed 
away in a wooden (Continued on page 36) 
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Now..a Sanitary Protection 
Especially Designed 
for Active Girls 


Amazing New Hygiene Now Allows You To Go Wherever You 
Please, Whenever You Please, For As Long As You Please 


.- Is 3 to 5 Times Longer Lasting, 


Yet Softer Than Silk Itself 


Accept Trial Pad Offered Below 


ERE is a brand new sanitary protec- 
tion, especially designed for the modern 
outdoor girl. 


A pad that embodies none of the hampering 
disadvantages of old ways—a pad that pro- 
tects from 3 to 5 times longer. Yet is softer 
than silk itself. 


Nothing like it has ever been known before. 


It is not a bit like layers of crepe paper. 
Nor like cotton wadding, either. 


It is a super-absorptive new material—the 
same thing silky Rayon is made from— 
and which lasts—and lasts—and LASTS. 
In actual use, it is from 3 to 5 times longer 
lasting than the filler in any other pad 
that’s known. 


Thus Veldown—as it is called—now allows 
you to go wherever you please, whenever you 
please—indoors and out—with perfect 
poise and safety. 


Actually, Veldown differs from ordinary 


| pads 3 fundamental ways. 


First: Its greater absorbency makes it from 
3 to 5 times longer lasting. 


Second: It cannot chafe and never irritates. 
It is softer than silk. You need only see and 
feel it to know instantly why this is so. 


Third: Veldown has a moisture-proof back 
to make protection doubly sure. And 


own 


GIVES WOMEN FREEDOM UNKNOWN BEFORE 


(OO) 


this renders extra protection unnecessary. 


So don’t ever confuse Veldown with ordinary 
pads. It is a great and vast improvement 
as you may see for yourself by accepting 
the offer below. 


Mail Coupon For Free Trial 


Veldown is new. But already you will find 
it at practically all good drug. and depart- 
ment stores. Look for it in the attractive 
grey box. Or we will gladly send you a trial 
pad free (in plain wrapper) if you mail the 
coupon below. 


Examine this new pad carefully. Feel its 
velvet softness. Test its moisture-proof 
back. Compare its unusual features with 
those of any pad you’ve known. 


Get Veldown today, at your nearest drug 
or department store. Or, if you’d like to 
see it first, send for the trial pad. Made 
under strictest sanitary conditions by the 
Veldown Company, under direction of the 
world’s largest maker of cellulose products. 


VELDOWN COMPANY, INC 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 








Miss Lucy Coste o, R. N., Dept. AG-8 
Veldown Company Inc. 
220 E. 42nd St., Row York 


Please mail me, in plain wrapper, free of charge, 
a sample of Veldown for my inspection. 


Name 





Street... 








| SECON ..State... 








(This offer good only in U. 8s. A) 231 : 











If so, read Winifred Moses’ article in the September issue 
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How 
about 


the 
Stunte 





AVE you given it at camp this summer? If you have, 
wasn't it great fun? Didn't the audience enjoy it? And 
wasn't the character-guessing amusing ? 


If you haven't given THE AMERICAN GIRL stunt at camp this 
year, you have a treat before you. Don’t miss it. It’s one of the 
funniest American Girl stunts you've ever seen. Because every- 
body takes part in it—the actors and audience alike. 


The actors, you see, ask questions about themselves and the 
girls in the audience answer them, trying to identify these 
characters, the parts they originally played in THE AMERICAN 
Girt and the authors who created them. You'll love this novel 
stunt. 


“Six Characters 
In Search of a Name’ 


Your camp councillor will be glad to have you give this stunt at campfire 
because the lines are witty and easy to memorize—an important consider- 
ation at camp—and the costumes are simple to make. As soon as you 
get to camp, ask your councillor about Six Characters in Search of a 
Name. Or if you don’t go to camp, give it at one of your summer rallies 
or outdoor meetings. It is always amusing, and will be good entertain- 
ment anywhere. 


If your captain or councillor hasn't a copy of the stunt, we will gladly | 


send one or more as long as the supply lasts. Be sure and write for one 
immediately so that you may begin choosing your cast and start rehears- 
ing early. Write to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| good for me, I am 
| very American at 





| photography than in 


Write for copies of “The American Girl” stunt!— 
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Berenice Abbott 
Photographer 


(Continued from page 35) 


| trunk, you can probably find somewhere 


among their possessions, a little black box 


| with a brass fastening. Inside, opposite a 


faded red plush lining, there will be, within 
twin ovals, the pictures of Grandpapa and 
Grandmama, taken, likely as not, on their 
wedding day. 

These Daguerreotypes were taken on a 
silvered copper plate protected by a covering 
of glass. The first portrait ever taken was 
made in this way by a New York gentleman 
in 1841. So you see that one century ago, 
people couldn't have their pictures taken. 

The process of modern photography is 
quite unlike that of the Daguerreotype. We 
have negatives on which the image is first 
reproduced and from this negative are made 
the positive prints which are our pictures. 


| The first stage in the direct line of modern 
| photography was a process discovered by 
| Talbot of England, called the Calotype 


method. While Daguerreotypes still flour- 
ished, improvements were constantly being 
made in the Calotype method. After 1851 
people began to be able to carry their cam- 
eras and films about with them and their 
developing and printing could be done at a 
distance from the scene where the pictures 
were taken. 

Brady, whose remarkable photographs of 
the Civil War have recently been brought 
again to light and who is only now begin- 
ning to be appreciated, was one of the first 
to go about with a camera taking pictures 
of what he saw, and in his time he was 
considered quite mad. 

Fifty years ago Nadar made portraits of 
the great men of his time, and in books by 
or about great men of his day the picture 
that you see following the title page and 
heading the list of the table of contents 
as ‘frontispiece’, will frequently be his. 

In spite of the tremendous improvements 
in the mechanics of photography, compared 
with other professions, it is still primitive, 
Miss Abbott told me. 

‘Photography is just beginning,” she said, 


| “and I feel very happy to be in a profession 
| that is to be developed as photography is go- 
| ing to be. It has a great future. Although 


my eight years in 
Paris were very 


heart and I am 
fascinated by the 
possibilities and ma- 
terial here. I con- 
sider that photog- 
raphy is essentially 
an American art be- 
cause it fits so well 
into the whole 
scheme of things 
here, and in it 
America can create 
something of her 
own. I am convinced 
that, before very 
long, she will do 
something much 
more authentic in 





any other of the 
pictorial arts.” 
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Dont Envy Fishes— 


(Continued from page 19) 
the pool wall and stretch out 
in the water, face submerged, 
kicking for six strokes with 
the knees held straight. 

The arms work alternately 
in this crawl stroke, one pro- 
pelling while the other re- 
covers. Practice that will help 
in mastering the arm stroke 
may be taken while walking 
in water that comes up to the 
waist, stooping forward suf- 
ficiently for the arms to move 
through the water. Stretch out 
the left arm and place it flat 
on the water, palm down; 
thrust the right arm back of 
the body with the hand sub- 
merged. Turn the head to the 
right. Press down the left arm so that 
it passes close to the thigh, and at the 
same time move the right arm up, over- 
head and forward to a position on the sur- 
face in front of the body. The left arm will 
then be behind with the hand submerged. 
This exercise can be practiced walking in 
shallow water. Turn the head to the left 
with the forward movement of the right 
arm and to the right with the forward 
movement of the left arm. 

Although it is possible to learn this 
stroke, as well as the side stroke, breast 
stroke, and back stroke, quite independent 
of a teacher, it is advisable to learn from a 
teacher or experienced swimmer, if at all 
possible. Not only does an expert teach the 
strokes more speedily than the beginner 
could learn them for herself, but the expert 
can guard the beginner against faults and 
bad habits that would have to be overcome 
later. However, in practicing these strokes 
with or without a teacher, the beginner 
must remember to hold her knees stiff, yet 
relaxed, and, in fact, to keep all her 
muscles relaxed. Vigorous kicking should 
be avoided, but splashing water with the 
ankles is an excellent exercise for keeping 
them flexible. 

As soon as the beginner has learned to 
breathe correctly, to rely on the buoyancy 
of the water, and to swim a few strokes, 
she may begin to dive. At first she should 
confine her diving to water that does not 
come up above her chin, and she may dive 
at first in water that is even more shallow. 

The first dives may consist of merely 
sitting on the edge of the pool and falling 
in. The next dives may be made from a 
kneeling position on the edge of the pool 
and diving in. Then she can stand and do 
a shallow dive, and, as she becomes more 
proficient, she can dive into water just 
above her head and swim into shallow 
water. When making even these first dives, 
the hands should be held in front of the 
head with the fingers locked together to 
protect the head. 

Before swimming in strange water, a test 
should be made for depth. By sinking the 
feet first, it is easy to tell if water is deep 
enough for diving. Then the edges should 
be tested to see if it is of uniform depth 
at the sides. Even an innocent-looking in- 
door pool may be deceptive. An optical 
illusion may result in a bumped head. 
Never go head first into strange water— 





either a pool or open water. 

Miss Yates, both in her 
work as swimming instruc- 
tor at Barnard and as a coun- 
cillor at summer camps, has 
occasion to restrain ambitious 
young swimmers as well as to 
encourage those who are back- 
ward. 

“Twice a day is not too 
often to go into the water 
provided the beginner does not 
stay more than twenty minutes 
or half an hour” she says. 
“Girls from eight to nine years 
of age must be more careful 
than swimmers of any other 
age, for this is the period 
when their rate of growth is 
most rapid and when they tire 


most easily. Girls of this age should not 
attempt to swim too far nor too fast, 
either. 


“Girls under twelve years of age will be 
able to cover a distance of three hundred 
to four hundred yards without 





undue | 


fatigue once they have learned to swim | 
properly. After twelve years of age, they can | 


increase the distance to a quarter of a mile 
and then to half a mile when they have 
become experienced swimmers. After you 
have become a really good swimmer and 
feel confident that you can undertake swim- 
ming across a small lake at camp, you 
can have great fun doing this. Only be sure 
that a good swimmer is following you in 
a row-boat. It is a good rule always to have 
a swimming buddy with you. Swimming 
across a lake is by no means an easy 
undertaking, but by constantly practicing 
the correct swimming form throughout the 
summer, you should be able to cover con- 
siderable distance the last weeks at camp. 

“Practice will enable every beginner to 
form habits of correct breathing and muscle 
relaxation. The ability to coordinate the 
movements of legs and arms often requires 
more practice, especially as this must be 


learned in conjunction with breath control. | 


Practicing complete swimming exercises at 
home before the mirror will help the be- 
ginner coordinate the movements of the 
body, but the most beneficial procedure is 
to practice in the shallow end of the pool 
where the swimmer can go through the 
movements in a stretch of several yards of 
water. Practice in the winter time is im- 
portant too. Swimming the year ‘round 
keeps one in trim and prevents the begin- 


ner from forgetting all she learned the first | 


summer. There are indoor pools belonging 
to different women’s organizations in al- 
most every neighborhood, and the ardent 
swimmer will take advantage of these. She 
can learn much by herself, and have lots 
of fun doing it. 

“A very important factor to be considered 
in learning how to swim is the bathing suit. 
It should be comfortable in every way— 
not too tight, nor too loose. Avoid a suit 
that cuts into the flesh. 


“The knowledge that every girl can learn | 
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Here’s 


CAMP HINT 


Maybe there’s no hot water tap in 
camp! But that needn’t bother you, 
if you take along Fels-Naptha Soap 
to wash your middies and stock- 
ings! For Fels-Naptha’s extra help 
gets out grease and grime—even 
in cool water! The good soap and 
plentiful naptha in Fels-Naptha 
work as partners, getting things 
clean as can be! Quickly! Safely! 

P.S. Tell Mother this extra help 
does away with hard rubbing. Ask 
herto try Fels-Naptha next washday! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The golden bar 


§ with the clean naptha odor 2 


Where’s Your Badge? 


Every Girl Scout's uniform is en- 
hanced by the addition of Merit 
Badges, for the honors that she re- 
ceives are signified by the Emblems 
she wears. They are Badges pro- 
claiming to the world loyalty and 
service to the order and laws that 
Scouting represents. 








a 
—— 


And they are even more than Em- 
blems, they are things of beauty, 
as well, because they are designed 


and made by 
LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 


World's largest Emblem manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 











|HERE’S HOW TO GET 


BIG MONEY 


During Spare Hours 


What pleasures can be had with money — not a few 
cents, but Dollars. School books, games, picnic 


money, vacation cash, how you sons for it. Well, we 
will help you to get it—lots of it—If you will use your 
you. 


GIRLS, EARN MONEY - EASY 


You can have the most enjoyableChristmas you have everhad. 
attractive Christmas Card Box Assortment 


SSS 


spare hours as we tell 


pote our bi, 
of ing Cards and Fold- 
ers. ore full—21 pieces in all 
—of . antese designs in 
est class en- 


to swim should comfort the slow beginner. | bouses 


Perseverance will eventually prove to her 
the truth of the statement that girls and 
women are the most buoyant creatures 
alive.” 





jenenow rE Fah pestiea 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, Dost. 12, water. iene. 





It is simple and delightful entertainment for camp 
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Mystery on the Mountain 


(Continued from page 33) 
put the tiara on your head. How lovely! It 
becomes you. You look beautiful in it!” 

I stopped, half way back from my business 
with the window and door and stood, sort 
of spell-bound and wondering—Rosalie was 
such a vision in the jewels with which Aunt 
Gladys had trimmed her! She was a fairy 
tale princess. I simply have to turn to fairy 
tales for a comparison because I have never 
seen anything in the movies to equal Rosalie 
there in the lamplight, that crown on her 
head, the pearls hanging from her neck, and 
in her lap a heap of glittering diamonds. 

But my delight in the picture was short 
lived. There was a click at my back and the 
lights went out—blackness. Not a glint 
of moonlight came through my carefully 
drawn curtains—there was only Aunt 
Gladys’ voice in the dark, sharp and com 
manding. “Turn that switch at once, Ann 
Lane. I dislike all forms of practical jok- 
ing.” 

“But where is the switch?” I quavered. 

“You should know. You just turned it. 
To the right of the desk, near the door. Isn't 

. that where you are now? Doesn't your voice 
come from there?” 

“Yes, I'm near the desk. But I didn’t 
do anything to make the lights go off. Some- 
body else did it. Somebody else is in here.” 

“Nonsense! The window's locked. The 
door’s locked. And it’s not the current fail- 
ing. I distinctly heard the click of the switch 
by the door,’ Aunt Gladys said crossly. 
“You must have turned it.” 

“No, no! Not I!" I cried. “And I can't 
find it, either. There’s no switch here.” 

It's queer how in pitch darkness you lose 
sense of direction and distance both. I 
couldn't even find the wall! 

“Well, stand still exactly where you are. 
Rosalie, stay where you are. I'll do it.” 

By Aunt Gladys’ voice I knew that she 
was rising from her chair, coming through 


the dark in my direction. But before she 
reached me I felt, more than heard, another 
step close to me. Someone slid by me. A 
hand touched mine. 

But now I was dumb with terror. 
Would Aunt Gladys and this unseen person 
collide in the dark? He had gone in her 
direction—he or it or she—how could I 
know what manner of being it was! 

In another second came the click, and the 
room was flooded with light. The lamps, 
the chandelier, the side lights by the door, 
all came on again. Aunt Gladys had found 
the switch and turned it. 

I looked about fearfully, but Aunt Gladys, 
Rosalie and I were alone in the room. 

Aunt Gladys was staring at me accusing- 
ly. “It was too bad of you, Ann,” she said. 
“My nerves are pretty strong, otherwise you 
might really have frightened me. And fright- 
ening people isn’t being amusing. It is un- 
kind and even dangerous. Old people, and 
people with weak hearts have died of fear. 
I am sure Rosalie would never have done 
such a thing, or think it a joke.” 

But I did not seem to care what Aunt 
Gladys was saying or what her opinion of 
me was. I turned back to the door and tried 
the knob. It was still firmly bolted. Next I 
ran to the window and pulled at the leaves. 
They were locked, exactly as I had left 
them a minute ago. I tore back to the middle 
of the room and stood staring all around it. 
There was not a single piece of furniture 
placed in such a way that even a baby could 
hide behind it. I went back to the heavy 
window draperies and shook them out. A 
paper doll could not have remained con- 
cealed after I was through. 

All the while Aunt Gladys and Rosalie 
watched me, puzzled by my actions. But | 
didn't care. Finally, I sat down. 

‘See here, Rosalie,” I said, ‘you will be- 
lieve me, I know, because you know me. 
And I tell you there is someone besides our- 


selves in this room. I never touched that 
switch. Didn't know it was there. But some- 
one else did, obviously. Besides, I heard 
him near me just before Aunt Gladys got 
here, and his hand even touched mine. He 
is here now. He must be. That is, he is 
here if he is a person and not a ghost.” 

Rosalie and Aunt Gladys were staring at 
me with very different expressions on their 
faces. 

“My dear child, it is impossible— Aunt 
Gladys began. 

But Rosalie cut her short. “Ann’s not ly- 
ing, Aunt Gladys. She does play tricks, often, 
but she’s not teasing us now. She heard a 
step and felt a hand. She says so and she 
did.” 

“But the door! The window! Both locked. 
And there’s no one here now!"" Aunt Gladys 
pointed out. “This is nonsense, I say.” 

Rosalie’s fingers, I noticed, were clutch- 
ing at the pearls about her neck. She was 
more bewildered, more frightened than even 
I, I felt. Her eyes were big and black, the 
way they do get when she is just terribly 
excited, which is almost never, for Rosalie 
is an unusually calm person. 

“There’s no one here now. All you have 
to do is look about. No one at all,” Aunt 
Gladys was saying. “Ann! You are frighten- 
ing your poor sister. Can't you see you are 
frightening her? Own up, now, this minute, 
that you turned that switch.” 

“Oh, don’t keep at Ann,” Rosalie begged. 
She stood up, putting the diamonds which 
had been loose in her lap back into the 
drawer. “There's nobody we can see, 
here in this littke room with us. But some- 
one is here all the same. Someone turned 
the switch.” 


Who snapped off the lights? The ex- 
citing final instalment of this thrilling 
mystery story will appear next month— 
and then you will know! 


The Stormy Musician 


(Continued from page 18) 
aristocracy. Among his most devoted admir- 
ers were Prince Lobkowitz, Prince and Prin- 
cess Tichnowsky, Baron von Swieten, Count 
Fries and other noble families. He was 
sought in spite of his great personal draw- 
backs. He had a violent, uncontrolled 
temper and often expressed himself in an 
inexcusable fashion. He was super-sensitive 
and quarrelsome. He would write the most 
insulting and scornful letters to his best 
friends only to regret his impulsiveness and 
humbly beg their forgiveness the next day. 
Nonetheless, his personality was so power- 
ful, his directness and simplicity of man- 
ner was so winning and his genius so com- 
pelling, that all of his disadvantages were 
outweighed. No one who came in contact 
with him could help coming under his 
sway. Men and women were fascinated by 
him. He was in love many times though 
he never married. Many of his composi- 
tions are dedicated to the women he had 
admired. Perhaps his most romantic attach- 
ment was for the Countess Guicciardi to 
whom he dedicated the Moonlight Sonata. 

Beethoven adored nature. He rose with 


the sun in summer to take long walks in 
the country. He always took his sketch- 
books with him in which he jotted down 
ideas that came to him as he walked. He 
had great difficulty in keeping servants and 
for good reason. He once punished a cook 
because his eggs were not fresh, by throw- 
ing the whole lot at her, one by one! 

The two greatest tragedies in his life 
were his love for his scapegrace nephew, 
Carl, who caused him many heartaches as 
well as large sums of money, and his deaf- 
ness. The terrible affliction seems to have 
first showed itself in 1798. He suffered 
terribly under its torturing pangs. He be- 
came more and more morbid and melan- 
choly and it gradually made a recluse of 
him. Nothing is more miraculous than the 
fact that he composed his most powerful 
works after he had become completely deaf. 

The illness that finally brought about his 
end was acquired on a short journey taken 
in an open carriage in cold and damp 
weather. He caught a violent cold which 
developed into inflammation of the lungs 
and dropsy. While on his death-bed he was 
visited by Schubert and became acquainted 


If you are planning to redecorate your room this fall— 


with some of his songs for the first time and 
recognized their genius. On Monday, 
March 26, 1827, at quarter of six, a sud- 
den hail storm took place, accompanied by 
a flash of lightning and a terrific thunder 
clap. So tremendous was the crash that the 
dying man rose and shook his fist in the 
air. His soul passed from him as he dropped 
back on his pillow. Truly an appropriate 
end for so stormy a nature! 

Beethoven's greatest works are his nine 


symphonies for orchestra, ‘the thirty-two 
piano sonatas, the numerous chamber 
music compositions, his solitary opera, 


Fidelio, the Missa Solemnis, the overtures 
to Egmont, Corialanus and the three 
Leonore overtures, the three last of his five 
piano concertos and the violin concerto. 
Besides these he composed ten violin sona- 
tas, numerous songs, sets of variations and 
choral works. 

Beethoven introduced a note of personal 
suffering into his music which no other 
composer before him had done. Differing 
from the sunny-natured Haydn and the 
tender, lighter-hearted Mozart, he drew his 
inspiration from the deep-rooted sorrows 
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and the stormy contradictions of his na- 
ture. For the first time he brought together, 
in a single movement, clashing emotions. 
Whereas his predecessors were content to 
depict a single mood at one time, he 
brought together many contrasting ones. 
Consequently he brought about a wide de- 
velopment of the forms that music had 
up to then employed. The sonata and sym- 
phony became through his genius the ex- 
pression of thoughts covering every possible 
sphere of human emotion. His ideas range 
from the gentle, joyous sounds of nature to 
be found in the Pastoral symphony to the 
titanic, heaven-storming tones of the Erojca 
symphony which was originally dedicated 
to Napoleon. Nothing could be more thrill- 
ing than his superb setting of Schiller’s 
Ode to Joy at the close of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. Overwhelming in its majesty and 
mystery is the Fifth Symphony, the opening 
bars of which represent portentous knock- 
ing of Fate at the door. The boisterous 
humor of the Seventh Symphony, which was 
called by Wagner the “Apotheosis of the 
Dance,” shows still another side of this 
colossal mind. Perhaps the most profound 
music that has ever been penned is the 
adagio movement of the huge Hammer- 
clavier Sonata, Opus 106. Here are tones 
that go beyond human understanding and 
transport us to the realms of the divine. 

All of the Beethoven symphonies have 
been recorded by famous American and 
European orchestras. Many of the great 
string quartets, too, are on the disks as are 
the overtures to Egmont, Corialanus and 
Fidelio. Some of the piano sonatas are 
played for records by well-known artists. 
Recently the orchestration of the Hammer- 
clavier Sonata has been recorded by the 
famous German conductor, Weingartner, 
who made the transcription. 


Camping near 
Lakes and Rivers— 


(Continued from page 29) 


to Beaufort and a visit to historic old 
St. Helena’s Church completed a most inter- 
esting trip and a wonderful time.” 


Resent Being “Baby Patrol” 


Lillias Davis of St. Peter, Minnesota 
writes about Camp Wanakiwin, just south 
of Duluth. 

“Our patrol was the ‘baby patrol’ of the 
whole camp. We didn’t like being babied, 
and so when they told us that we had to 
give the weekly spread, we determined to 
make it better than any of the others’. 

“We made the place cards of birch bark 
trimmed with pine needles. They were in 
the shape of squirrels. The center of each 
long table was decorated with logs with 
miniature squirrels of clay climbing all over. 

“We gave the girls fifteen minutes after 
our usual camp supper in which to dress 
for the ‘ball.’ The prize for the best costume 
was won by the oldest girl in camp, who 
dressed as the Sheik of Araby. Her costume 
was made entirely of Turkish towels. 

“We spent the rest of the evening in 
singing and story telling. After Court of 
Honor the next morning, we found that 
we had been given ten honor points. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


.. . and smart too— 


And always the same—bright, full of life. She mustn't have 
a care in the world. 

Perhaps she hasn't, but at any rate she guards carefully against 
the small annoyances and discomforts that are so easily avoided. 

Venus Sanitary Napkins, because of their luxuriant softness 
(made of finest surgical cotton in a knitted cover), and the extra 

rotection that you will find only in Venus, are a regular part of 
os beauty culture. 

They cost a little more than the usual kind but you will find 
them a real economy as well as infinitely more satisfactory. Their 
best recommendation is that you will find them in the very finest 
stores in your city. 


CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
1013 Cooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





IE YOU want to know what real fun 
is—if you want to read stories that is 
are thrilling, exciting, adventurous, 
articles that are personal, helpful, en- 
tertaining; if you want to know all 
about interesting people, books and 
places—join the many happy subscrib- 
ers who read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to join the happy subscribers who read Tut 
money order for 50c for § mos.; [) $1.50 for 1 yr 


My Name is___ 
My address is__ 
City 


Become a Happy Subscriber 


F YOU want to know what real joy 
if you want to get the thrill of 
receiving your own magazine, full of 
news and pictures of girls your age; 
jokes and puzzles that will delight you 
by the hour, ideas for Girl Scouting— 
join the many happy subscribers who 
read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


American Girt 


Here is my 
; 0 $2.00 for oO 


- yrs. LW 


__ State 





Canadian postage 25c extra for 1 yr.; 50c for 2 yrs 





Foreign postage 50c extra for 1 yr.; 


You'll want to read Miss Frye’s helpful article in September 
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UST at present Canada seems to be fig- 
uring more and more prominently in 
vacation playgrounds. One is advised to 
“run over” to quaint Quebec or Montreal, 
and those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to see the glorious country around 
Banff or Lake Louise can never forget the 
impressions of spaciousness and beauty so 
inseparable from a real vacation. A Mounty’'s 
Wife by Luta Munday (Macmillan) is the 
absorbing story of one of the most pictur- 
esque and beloved of all Canada’s figures— 
a member of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. Many of us, probably, have been 
stirred by the famous uniform of red jacket, 
dark blue riding breeches with yellow stripe, 
long brown riding boots, Stetson hat, etc., 
but with the rough work connected with 
these brilliant trappings we are not so 
familiar. Luta Munday fell in love with a 
member of the force when she was barely 
sixteen. The great forests of Canada became 
her playground and her working quarters, 
and in them she lived a life of the most 
varying activities. She learned to think of 
the moose nose as a most desirable delicacy, 
and she made her own ice cream sodas, using 
macaroni sticks as straws. She grew accus- 
tomed to harboring criminals or lunatics, 
safely shackled it is true, but none the less 
rather ticklish guests in one’s own tiny 
kitchen. She befriended and, during the 
Great War, nursed the Indians of whose 
ignorance and poverty she draws most touch- 
ing portraits, and endured long separations 
from her young husband in a loneliness 
entirely unrelieved, at that time, even by 
a radio. 

Surely she would have been a great friend 
and admirer of Ann Axtell Morris, the 
author of Digging in Yucatan (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company and The Junior Liter- 
ary Guild). When Mrs. Munday was a girl 
she loved animals and being out-of-doors, 
and later lived most happily in her chosen 
surroundings. When Ann Axtell was a girl 
she wanted above all things to “dig for 
buried treasures, explore among the Indians, 
and paint... ."” She also succeeded in realiz- 
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Browsing among 


the August Books 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


ing her wishes, and has lived very fully and 
busily among just such activities. She de- 
scribes these for us in a book so full of en- 
thusiasm that we see vividly before us the 
marvelous temples which, after having been 
buried for centuries underground, her hus- 
band’s inspired digging has again brought 
to life. She helps to unearth a temple which 
yields a blood-colored altar and a baby’s 
skeleton; she becomes the artist of the ex- 
pedition under the tutelage of ‘‘Pops,’’ surely 
an enviable teacher; although the Sacred 
Well in which she swims has witnessed 
many a gruesome Sacrifice of the Maidens, 
her Own courageous experience there is no 
less absorbing. She makes us whole-heart- 
edly echo her own conviction: “I really be- 
lieve that of all exciting and tantalizing 
things in the world a hidden flight of steps 
penetrating living rock receives undisputed 
first prize.” 

From the Yucatan of warriors, stern 
priests and sacrificed maidens, we turn to 
the newer Yucatan which is the scene of 
The Spanish McQuades by Mary Dickerson 
Donahey (Doubleday, Doran). Mercedes 
and Dolores McQuade are bent on recover- 
ing the lost treasure of the Zavala family, 
which has been hidden in a Yucatan jungle 
by a rebellious ancestress, lo, these many 
years ago. Is there anything more alluring 
than an honest-to-goodness treasure hunt? 
This particular hunt is conducted, in the face 
of all sorts of difficulties, by two very pretty 
and slangy American girls; there is a fiercely 
hostile great-grandfather and a flock of 
Spanish relatives to win over, and finally 
faithful old Bernardo rewards his beloved 
Chonita’s confidence of long ago. 

Haunthouse by Zillah K. Macdonald (D. 
Appleton and Company) tells of a different 
kind of treasure hunt. This is a spooky mys- 
tery story, with a haunted house and mys- 
terious screams to add to your shivers. The 
minute Iona comes to the old Huey house 
and encounters its bedridden mistress and 
the cross old housekeeper, we are perfectly 
sure things are going to happen. They do— 
plenty of them. It is a great comfort that 
Jerry, the genial young station agent, is on 
hand to help Iona through her trying sum- 
mer, and the pluck of that girl is certainly 
enviable. Not the loveliest apple orchard in 
the world would persuade us to endure “‘sech 
goin’s on,”” but fortunately Iona is more cour- 
ageous, or there would be no story. In case 
your younger sisters should find you absorb- 
ed in these two mystery stories, and long 
for one of their own, there is The House in 
Hidden Lane by Augusta Huiell Seaman 
(Doubleday, Doran). This is written ex- 
pressly for the younger girls by an author 
who knows exactly the things they enjoy 
best. Magnolia, the colored cook, is credulous 
enough to delight any child who loves to 
tease, and when Junior finds an important 
letter, we are sure the mystery is somewhere 
near solution. In the second story of the 
book, we are pleasurably prepared for plenty 


of excitement when we learn that the names 
of the characters are Penoochia, Pearline, 
Castor and Pollux. I shan’t tell you any 
more than that. They quite live up to their 
names, and events cluster thick and fast 
about them. 

In summer one plans for winter doings 
and in winter for summer fun. Amateur 
Acting and Play Production by Wayne 
Campbell (Macmillan) may be applied to 
the immediate problems of your summer 
play, or read and discussed in preparation 
for winter dramatics. The chapter on ‘Stage 
Fright’ is most interesting and helpful, and 
those on ‘Conducting Rehearsals” and 
“Studying the Part,” among others, present 
in clear and definite form principles which 
all lovers of dramatics dimly realize, and 
the expression of which ought to go far to- 
ward improving your play and your acting. 
Five one-act plays are also included in this 
very comprehensive book, but although these 
are good of their kind, you will find better 
selections elsewhere. Pantomimes for Stage 
and Study by T. Earl Pardoe (Appleton) is 
not easy reading, but if you are interested 
in this difficult and fascinating form of dra- 
matics, you will get from this book much 
valuable information and dozens of pan- 
tomimes written out in full. Producing Your 
Own Play by Mary M. Russell (Richard R. 
Smith) has all sorts of intimate little touches 
and ingenious ideas. I was fascinated by the 
transformation of a large potato into an 
Oriental lamp by means of gold paper and 
a gumdrop! This book offers many concrete 
suggestions for costuming, with illustrations, 
and many suggestions valuable to those who 
want to know exactly how to go about plan- 
ning and rehearsing plays. This is an ex- 
cellent book to have in your camp or troop 
library. 

Jane's Island by Marjorie Hill Allee 
(Houghton Mifflin and The Junior Literary 
Guild) is one of the very best stories we 
have come across for a long time. Twelve- 
year-old Jane, in her scorn of the ‘summer 
people’’ who go to Nantucket and “just 
play around,” unlike the Woods Hole peo- 
ple who “come down to work,” is a most 
stimulating person. She is as thoroughly in 
love with her squirmy sea-walnuts and 
planaria and laboratory experiments as is 
Ann Morris with her excavations in Yucatan 
or Luta Munday with the grand Canadian 
forests. Ellen McNeill is a University fresh- 
man who undertakes to keep an eye on Jane 
during the summer, and a lively eye she has 
to cultivate. Whether Jane is being embar- 
rassingly truthful to her mother’s tea-party 
guests, or enticing the tenderfoor Ellen to 
rowing far out of bounds; whether she is 
practicing First Aid on Ellen or defying the 
German scientist who seems so unfriendly 
to her father, she is at all times the best 
possible company. The busy life of the re- 
search workers at Woods Hole is most 
vividly pictured, and the outdoor and vaca- 
tiony feeling of the book makes it an ideal 


A story of adventure in the Middle Ages is coming next month— 
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one for summer reading. To add to its at- 
tractiveness, the book is excellently illus- 
trated by Maitland de Gogorza. 

Cranes Flying South by N. Karazin (Dou- 
bleday, Doran) is another fine book, espe- 
cially for vacation reading. In it we are in- 
troduced to a family of cranes who are more 
real to us than many human beings by the 
time we reach the end of the book. No 
human boaster could be more convincing 


than the bragging Trifler, who would be a | 


second Iago excepting that, unlike that 
famous liar, he succeeds in learning from 
his own mistakes. We tremble for him when 
his long neck becomes entrapped, when his 
generous friend rescues him, and we rejoice 
wholeheartedly when he finally becomes the 
leader of his flock, wins the heart of his 
beautiful Blackneck, and cured of boasting, 
repays his debt to his rescuer. Plainly we 
hear the whirring of those countless wings 
over the beautiful Dnieper, Danube and 
Volga rivers, and breathlessly we share in 
the exhilaration and the dangers of these 
courageous bird pioneers. Young Pioneers 
on Western Trails by Orville H. Kneen 


(Frederick H. Stokes) gives us a group of | 


human pioneers in contrast with these bird 
ones. The cranes were fortunate in having 
such an understanding observer as M. Kara- 
zin, but the human beings have left us their 
own records, and such men as Zebulun 
Pike, Kit Carson and Samuel Hearne live 
for us again. A long diary is sometimes dry 
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= Books Lead You 


Out of Doors 





Before You Leave for Camp 


Select a few books on woods and water lore. Books that will bring 


reading, but when choice bits from different | 


diaries are spread before us, as in this book, 


we have a beautiful lazy time lapping up | 


the literary cream poured before us. If you 
are interested in this pioneer subject, Wom- 
en of Trail and Wigwam, by Flora Warren 
Seymour (Woman's Press) will introduce 
you to many interesting women of unusual 
types. Mary Jemison, adopted by the Seneca 
sisters—sisters, mind you, not bloodthirsty 
Indians—the beautiful Appearing Day and 
Molly Brant who became the Indian Lady 
Johnson are some of these new friends. 
The record of such a life as that given 
us in Beethoven by Madeleine Goss (Dou- 
bleday, Doran) will be eagerly hailed by 
those of us interested in one of the grandest 
figures of the world of music. We learn of 
Beethoven's sad boyhood, of the worthless 
father and burdensome brothers who took 


| 


advantage of his genius and his great heart. | 
We meet Mozart, Czerny, Prince Lichnow- | 


sky, and bit by bit the fascinating record of 
Beethoven's musical growth unrolls before 
us. A loving and understanding portrait of 
Beethoven gradually emerges from these 
pages. Orpheus and His Lute by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson (Longmans Green) presents to 
us a very famous musician of mythology, 
and the mythological people who cluster 
around him. One never tires of this lovely 
figure, or of his adored Eurydice and of 
those who listened to and evoked his mel- 
odies. 

Music's sister Poetry is represented for 
us this month in The Open Door to Poetry 


by Anne Stokes (Scribner's). Here we see | 


bits of the work of many modern poets, such 
as Rabindranath Tagore, Hamlin Garland, 
Emily Dickinson, Helen Gray Cone, side by 
side with those old, old friends who are so 
much a part of our verse-lives that we take 
them quite for granted. 

To close with that favorite diet, a love 
story, there is one which is much too sugary 
for my taste, but maybe you will enjoy in- 
dulging your literary sweet tooth better than 
I do. It is The Silver Flute by Lida Larri- 
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Mr. Seton can tell you how. Now $1.00 
TRAMPING AND TRAILING WITH 
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more (Macrae Smith). The heroine is uni- 
formly fortunate and attractive throughout 
the book, and has a host of amusing broth- 
ers and sisters and two astonishingly patient 
lovers who give the book a happy ending 
not usually achieved when the choice is 
so difficult! Let me know how you like it. 


Editor's Note: Mrs. Goldsmith will be 
glad to hear from readers of THE AMERI- 





CAN GIRL who have any suggestions to 
make or questions to ask about her depart- 
ment. She is especially interested in know- 
ing what kind of books you like best so 
that she can be sure of reviewing new ones 
when they are published. When you write 

~and Mrs. Goldsmith hopes that you will— 
please address her in care of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 


Read “A Wolf of Fromond” by Mabel L. Tyrell! 
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(Continued from page 22) 
when our mascot hove into view. But she 
didn’t mind that, not Scatter. Brass mon- 
keys are bashful compared to that girl. She 
marched herself clear the length of the field 
and once around each goal post, set the red 
candle-stick in the middle of the center 
circle, revolved around it once, and then 
joined us six players where we had gath- 
ered in a little hollow place behind the 
south goal. We had all been feeling rather 
edgy, but by the time Scatter had finished 
voo-dooing the Hatchets, we had laughed 
it off, and even Man o' War had eased up. 

“It’s going to be all right,” I told her. 
“You know the plays all right. They're 
bound to put in a sub-guard in Marge’s 
place and you ought not to have any more 
trouble than you do on the second team. 
Watch for the center-center’s signals on the 
toss up and when you come up to the line, 
come up fast.” 

She nodded, the referee blew her whistle 
and we all ran on to the field. As soon as 
we got to our places, my heart sank, for the 
Hatchets had outguessed me for sure. For 
a sub-guard they were playing Sally. I had 
figured on that beforehand. Although she is 
Hatchet captain, basketball is not her game. 
She is a marvelous diver, and a cracking 
good tennis player, but she lacks that last 
bit of dash and speed that a_ basketball 
player needs. I had counted on her play- 
ing guard against Man o' War this after- 
noon, but there was where I was wrong. 
They matched Sally up against me, and 
Peggy Barrows, old steam roller Peggy, 
against poor Man o' War. 

“Goodnight,” I groaned, “it’s all over 
but the shouting.” 

I looked at the youngster, but it didn’t 
seem to be fazing her any, so I grinned at 
Sally just as if I were as happy as a clam 
in a mud bank. 

“Ready, Raggeds! Ready, Hatchets!” 

The ball went up in the center and the 
game was on. Gosh, what a game. On the 
first play I came up for the ball, Sally a 
mile behind me, but when I tried to slip my 
pass between the guards to Man o' War, 
there was absolutely no one there but Peggy. 
Of course she cleared the ball out to her 
centers and from then on it was hammer and 
tongs, our guards and centers getting the 
ball to us forwards and Peggy walking 
away with it. Jan Harvey, our center-center, 
got savager and savager. She's a kind of a 
pessimistic girl anyhow, and when she found 
that none of our old plays were clicking 
she began to send high drop balls at us, 
right under the basket, until I thought I'd 
pass right out on the spot. Of course, any- 
one can see where a high drop ball is going 
from a mile off, and they were just meat 
for a giraffe like Peggy. The kind of game 
that upsets her is quick short passes between 
the guards, just as Scatter and I had worked 
it out, but poor Man o’ War couldn't cope 
with her at all. She wasn’t in the picture, 
that first half, and Sally ambled around in a 
contented way, managing to put 
in a very neat oar every once 
in a while, to help Peg in her 
job of mopping us up good and 
proper. We weren't very happy 


Jo Ann comes back again in September 
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on the whole. Of course, we managed to do 
a bit of scoring. Both sides did. What with 
the flock of high balls Jan was sending over, 
and the bombardment our guards were get- 
ting, we'd have been much dumber than we 
looked if we hadn't managed to slide in a 
few baskets. At the end of the first half the 
score was 12-8 in favor of the Hatchets, 
and we Raggeds slumped down in our hol- 
low behind the goal post pretty badly dis- 
couraged. 

We weren't used to having all our best 
plays smeared and we couldn't figure it out, 
somehow. Of course, Scatter jogged along 
with us and listened while I let loose a 
few well chosen words on the subject of 
high drop balls and what not. Before I had 
finished she had dragged young Man o' War 
off to the nearest blueberry patch where she 
engaged her in lengthy and earnest con- 
versation. 

“If 1 were you I'd put Lotty in Man o 
War's place,” said Jan. 

I grunted. I haven't much opinion of Jan's 
judgment. She's a natural born gloom. But 
I put it up to the others and they all seemed 
to agree that Man o' War was sull our best 
bet. 

“There's no one but Scatter could get away 
from Peg,” said Dizzy, our little side-center. 
“Lotty may be all right but she’s no for- 
ward.” 

“We're both for leaving Man o' War in,” 
spoke up the guards, so that was that. 

“Perhaps Scatter can talk some speed into 
her,”’ said Jan. ‘She's waving her arms like 
a windmill. Just take a look at her, will 
you?” 

Well, Jan and I figured that next half I'd 
come up the line either side she signaled, 
for a quick, short pass, then I'd bounce 
around Sally and make a long shot for the 
basket. Of course, if Man o’ War ever hap- 
pened to be clear, so much the better. Any- 
how there would be no more high drops for 
Peggy to frolic with. 

Time ended, and Scatter galloped up with 
Man o’ War, fresh as watercress. I noticed 
that they had swapped ties, and I wondered 
a bit, for Scatter is choosy with her precious 
old Invincible emblem. It didn’t matter much 
though, for we got into the thick of it right 
away, and there we stayed until the end. 
What a half it was! Man o’ War was here, 
there, and everywhere. In front of Peg, 
around her, behind her. Quick change, back 
and forth until Peg began to get somewhat 
fuddled. She had that same injured look in 
her eye that I once saw in the eye of my old 
Airedale, Guffin, when a mouse that he was 
chasing turned and ran up his hind leg and 
escaped. Man o’ War was making good her 
escape all right and we ran the score up to 
22-14 in our favor. Even Jan cheered up. 
As for Scatter, she went wild on the side 
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lines. She kicked her feet and helped lead 
the cheering with her candle-stick, while 
the Raggeds howled: 


On the line, on the line, on the side of 
the line, 

Cheering for our team in rain or shine, 

Cheering for the Raggeds and we're 
cheering all the ume, 

When we're out on the side of the line. 

We want another, ‘nother goal— 


It sounded good to us and we gave it to 
them. With about half the period gone, we 
ran into trouble. The Hatchet side-center 
had passed to her forwards, and our guards 
cleared the ball out high to Jan. She juggled 
it on her finger tips for a second, but 
couldn't stop it, and it rolled over the side 
line, Jan and Teeny after it, both stretched 
full length. 

“Hatchet ball, outside,” was the decision, 
of course, but when Jan stood up she was 
a mess. She had coasted along the ground 
on a sharp stone and one of her knees was 
a wreck. The Doctor grabbed her out and we 
sent in Lotty. How we had work after that. 

The score crept up on us, fourteen, six- 
teen, eighteen, twenty! Then we got one, 
making it 24-20 for us. 

Back and forth the old ball went, 24-24! 

It was heart-breaking for us forwards to 
have to stand there, watching most of the 
play at the other end of the field. A clean 
pass to Dizzy, and then Lotty flubbing it. 

“Dizz, use your bean!” I groaned. 
“Bounce across center, you dumb-bell.”’ 

Just as if she had heard me, she caught 
the ball, made a long bounce and a short 
quick pass, slam into my hands. Man o’ War 
was ready for me and we passed twice be- 
tween the guards, leaving me with an easy 
goal in front of me. A bit too easy it was, 
for the ball balanced on the far edge of the 
basket, a bewitched thing, then lazily fell on 
the wrong side. My heart turned sick. Peg 
would clear that out easily. It was pie for 
her, and I fell back to keep Sally covered. 
But Peg lost out on her pie that time. Man 
o’ War stretched up in the air as if she had 
been made of rubber, right between Peg 
and the goal, caught the ball with both 
hands, whirled, dribbled around Peggy, and 
bounced the ball off the backboard for as 
pretty a goal as you ever saw. As the ball hit 
the ground the whistle blew for time! 

What a relief! We fell on each other's 
necks and cheered the Hatchets, and they did 
the same by us. Then all the Raggeds crowd- 
ed around us and Man o’ War like mad. 
Of course, Scatter was the maddest of a!! 
the mad mob. She removed her Invincible 
relic from Man o’ War's neck on the spot, 
and as we started back to the Camp House 
she went into action again. This time she 
was minus the tom-tom, for you would 
hardly expect our Marge to help celebrate a 
Ragged victory, but her dance was more 
wild than it had been in the shack. Raincoat 
flying from her shoulders, red hair aflame, 
she led the team down the road, waving the 
Invincible Neckerchief aloft as she whooped: 


Ge 


The Seventh Veil, the Seventh 
Veil, 

It won the game, won the game, 

The Invincible Seventh Veil. 


. 


this time funnier than ever— 


—_ 
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(Continued from page $) 
boys throw him out. And then Mr. Tom 
Carter would marry Miss Sally Lou, so’s 
she could still use her dress, you see.” 

“I see,” nodded Mr. Wythe, “but I don’t 
see what you are driving at, exactly.” 

“Why, Cousin Nancy Byrd says she thinks 
somebody ought to investigate his past, and 
see if he’s really truly got a fleet of ships, 
and a brownstone front house on Fifth 
Avenue, in New York City, and—a—er— 
vast estate on the Hudson River, which was 
named for Hendrik Hudson, who was a 
Dutchman. It’s in my geography about him.” 

“And I,” queried Mr. Wythe, gravely, 
“ought to investigate his past for Sally 
Lou?” 

Angelica sighed with relief and rose. It 
was nice to be understood! 

“Yes, sir. And will you please find out 
right away, for ‘the time draweth nigh’, as 
Sir Hugo says in my book.” 

“I will,’ declared Mr. Wythe, and him- 
self followed her to the door, and bowed 
low as she departed. 

“ “Doing obeisance!’"’ whispered his 
client, as she raced to beat the school bell, 
“just like Sir Hugo did when he spoke to 
ladies. I never had a gentleman bow to me 
before!’’ 

The next morning she watched Mr. 
Nicholas Van Houten, who stayed at the 
hotel, drive past on his way to the Bolling 
Plantation. He passed every day, but this 
was the first time Angelica had paid much 
attention to him. Now, being engaged, or 
at least having Mr. Wythe engaged in find- 
ing out all about him, she noted every 
detail of his appearance. He was driving a 
span of horses in a gig—the best team the 
livery stable owned, they said—and he was 
slim and dark, with sideburns and a luxuri- 
ant moustache, and he wore a choker so 
high and tight it would most surely have 
choked a man with a shorter neck, and a 
curly white beaver hat, which he lifted as 
he drove past the big gate, though only 
Angelica was in the road. 

“He looks just like Sir Otho, the villain 
in the book,” Angelica decided, after a 
critical inspection, “all dark and hairy. I like 
fair men, myself.” 

Every morning Angelica, when she passed 
Mr. Wythe’s office, looked up at his win- 
dow without seeing or hearing from him, 
till “at long last’, as Daphne would say, 
he was waiting for her, and beckoned to her. 

“Mrs. Maria Bolling and Sally Lou owe 
you a debt of gratitude, my dear,” he said 
gravely, as she entered the office. “I don't 
see why some of us didn’t think of investiga- 
ting him before. Well, I have written to 
New York, and had a letter this morning. 
And old Nick Van Houten, who was the 
last of his name, has been dead twenty years. 
And there is no fleet of ships owned by any 
Van Houten, though old Nick had a fleet, 
fifty years ago. No house on Fifth Avenue, 
and no estate owned by a Van Houten on 
the Hudson! I don’t know his real name, 
but he is a humbug who is after Sally Lou's 
fortune. He plays cards for money with a 
lot of young men and, they say, always wins, 
some way, so that he has money to pay 
bills and hire horses.” 

Angelica wiggled her toes in their red 
morocco slippers with delight. A villain, 
just like Sir Otho! No wonder he was dark! 
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“Mr. Wythe, I thank you for investigating 
his past for me,” she said, earnestly, “and 
now will you do me another favor? Will 
you tell Mr. Tom Carter that if he isn’t | 
really a spineless worm, he'll ask Miss Sally 
Lou for her hand and heart right away, 
as soon as Mrs. Maria Bolling finds out 
about Mr. Nicholas Van Houten?” 

“IT will,’ agreed Mr. Wythe, promptly, 
“and thank you for telling me, honey. You 
are a child with a remarkable capacity for 
managing folks—for their own good. I'll 
tell him right soon.” 

“Mrs. Maria will never in the world let 
that Paris wedding dress waste,” declared 
Angelica, “and I do want to go to the | 
wedding. I don’t want Miss Sally Lou to 
elope, so she won't wear her lovely dress.” 

Mr. Nicholas Van Houten left Richmond | 
that night, owing a big hotel bill and a 
bigger livery stable bill, and a few days 
later Mrs. Maria Bolling drove around to | 
all the homes of her friends in the city, | 
and informed them that Sally Lou would be | 
married, but not to Mr. Van Houten, who 
had turned out to be a villain. 

“Even if he'd been worth a million, I 
would never have forced my child to marry 
him,” she declared, though nobody believed 
a word of it. “She and young Tom Carter | 
have loved each other for years, and fool- 
ishly did not ask my permission. No, my 
dear, a good name is, as I told Tom Carter, 
above rubies, and we all know the Carters.” 

Miss Sally Lou called on Angelica one 
day and, after hugging her with fervor, de- 
clared she must come to the wedding and 
be—her maid of honor! 

“The child is too young, Sally Lou,” said 
Grandmother, but she looked approvingly 
on Angelica, “isn't she?’ she added, and 
her granddaughter knew the battle was won! 

“I owe her my life's happiness,” vowed 
Miss Sally Lou, ‘‘and she is tall for her age, 
too.” 

“H'm, Mr. Wythe told me,” said Grand- 
mother. “I tell Angelica it is not usually 
good to meddle—but that time I'm glad she 
did! White organdie, Sally Lou? And a | 
wreath of little white flowers on her curls?” | 

And that is how it happened that Angelica 
Cary, aged thirteen, became a bridesmaid, 
an event to be recorded in the history of 
the Cary family with pride. 

The wedding was wonderful. Miss Sally 
Lou was married in the long hall, with an 
orchestra hidden behind palms at one end, 
to play the wedding march, and the old 
Rector, looking lovely in his vestments, to 
marry them; and Angelica in white, with 
rosebuds for her bouquet and a wreath of 
rosebuds on her yellow curls, marched ahead 
of them, as maid of honor, and was rather | 
sorry that she could not see Miss Sally Lou's 
dress as the other people could. Notoriety | 
has its drawbacks! | 

The crowning event was the wedding | 
supper, which was laid, as the weather was 
fine, right out in the grove, which was 
brilliantly lighted by many lanterns, which 
had been imported from China itself! Not 
just firestands, as other people used to light 
their groves. 

It was a good thing the weather was fine, 
for the table could never have been set in- 
doors, it was so long—long enough to ac- 
commodate all the guests, for practically all 
the county was (Continued on page 45) | 
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(Continued from page 11) 

stantly if he had been able to reach her. 
Undiscouraged by this reception Blackie 
kept on making friendly advances until at 
last Lodi responded to her untiring efforts, 
and the great cat and the tiny kitten would 
lie for hours at a time as close to each other 
as the wire netting would allow, crooning 
and purring as if carrying on long conversa- 
tions, cat fashion. 

At last one day old Tali opened the door 
carefully and set the kitten inside. Lodi 
advanced with arched back, purring loudly, 
and leaped delightedly up and down and 
over and around his visitor in a great dem- 
onstration of delight. 

When at last Tali tried to take the kitten 
out, the bush-cat instantly gripped Blackie 
by the loose skin at the back of her neck 
as a mother cat might, and throwing a pro- 
tecting paw around her, gave such a mur- 
derous growl that the old native instantly 
decided to leave the kitten where she was. 

From that moment Lodi became 
a changed character. He growled 
no more at visitors nor yowled 
through the night, and the hens 
and ducks fed about his cage un- 
affrighted. Before long his conduct 
became so irreproachable that the 
Baas decided to give him once 
more the freedom of the plantation. 
Accordingly, Lodi left the cage one 
morning, free and unchained, ac- 
companied by the kitten. 

Blackie, in spite of her youth, 
had been properly brought up by 
Spot in all the traditions of a well- 
trained housecat, and in some way 
known only to herself she soon 
convinced her companion that pig- 
eons and poultry were to be re- 
garded as allies and not enemies. 

Lodi made up his enforced virtue during 
the day by his activities at night in the dene, 
that wooded strip of jungle surrounding the 
plantation. There and on the adjacent veldt 
he would hunt night after night, always 
bringing his kill through an open window 
into his master’s bedroom for the latter's 
inspection and approval. 

Sometimes it was a cane rat big as a 
rabbit, or a rock dassie, or a six-pound 
springhare, which jumps like a kangaroo 
and bites like a weasel. Whatever his catch, 
Lodi would crouch with it beside the Baas’ 
bed and purr like a coffee mill until the 
latter woke up and patted and praised him. 

Then there came the fatal night when he 
caught a striped muishond. The muishond 
is Africa's reply to the challenge of the 
American skunk, and though dead a mui- 
shond speaketh—loudly. When Lodi brought 
that one into the bedroom the Baas left it 
in one jump, burying his face in his pillow 
as he went, not to return until the room had 
been scrubbed and fumigated over and over 
again. That unfortunate occusrence was the 
last straw. 

“That bush-cat, he leaves now,” he splut- 
tered as soon as he could get his breath. 

“Send him not away,” pleaded Tali. “The 
Spotted One is a luck cat.” 

“Yes—a bad luck cat,” returned the Baas 
grimly. “Luck cat or no, he goes.” 

Wherefore the next day Lodi left him by 
train in a covered basket, from which came 
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indignant yowls, on his way to another 
plantation some two hundred miles away. 

The Baas missed the great cat more than 
he had supposed possible. Night after nig'tt 
he would wake with a start thinking that 
he heard Lodi’s resonant purr beside his 
bed, or would find himself expecting to feel 
his lithe body rub against him as he walked 
across the plantation. 

At last, muishonds or no muishonds, the 
Baas could stand Lodi’s absence no long:r 
and traveled clear down to the other 
plantation to bring him back, only to 
find that he had disappeared from his new 
home the day after his arrival there. He went 
back without his cat, feeling remorsefully 
that perhaps he had driven away forever the 
luck of the plantation, even as Tali had said. 

The night after his return was peculiarly 
hot and stifling, and it was only after long 
tossings on his hot pillow, that he at length 
fell into a troubled sleep, to be suddenly 
awakened by a curious rubbery thud on the 





Mr. Bapcer: I Suppose jou are going to raise potatoes 
in your garden? 


Mrs. SQuirREL: I was, but when I read the directions for 


planting I found it would be impossible. They should be 
planted in hills, and my garden is perfectly level. 


matting by the open window, as if someone 
had dropped there a piece of heavy garden- 
hose. For a moment the Baas thought that 
Lodi had come back, but the sound was en- 
tirely different from the light thump with 
which the cat's padded paws used to strike 
the floor. Half asleep, he switched on the 
light and found himself looking into a pair 
of deadly, staring eyes set like fatal jewels 
in a heart-shaped head. Below them he 
recognized the bloated body of a huge puff 
adder, some five feet in length and as thick 
through as a man’s leg. In the sudden light, 
the sooty chevrons and cream-colored cres- 
cents blotched with yellow-lake showing on 
its scaled skin, made a blended pattern like 
a strip of some sinister eastern carpet woven 
on the loom of death itself. 

As the Baas shrank back, there was an 
intake of whistling breath followed by a 
fierce hiss as the great snake’s swollen body 
moved itself a foot or so nearer the bed. 

The Boer had seen puff adders in action 
before and knew that, in spite of their seem- 
ing sluggishness, nothing that lives can sur- 
pass in swiftness the flashing stroke of that 
deadly viper. Bracing his sweating back 
against the wall the man waited, holding 
himself rigidly still. Hissing again, the great 
serpent pushed forward another foot, and 
the cruel head raised itself above the bloated 
coils. 

Then, as the Baas clenched his hands so 
tightly that his nails cut into his wet palms, 
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there came a scratching and rustling just 
outside the window, and into the room with 
a bound sprang the lost bush-cat. His sides 
which had been so sleek, were sunken, and 
every rib showed gaunt beneath his silky 
skin, while bloody welts here and there 
spoke of the dangers through which he had 
passed on his long journey home. 

Turning like a flash as it felt the vibra- 
tion of the cat's landing, the great serpent 
faced the newcomer, hissing horribly. At 
that breath Lodi crouched: his eyes flamed 
green-gold in the shadow, and deep in his 
throat he growled, while his coral gums 
showing over the white stiletto-like teeth 
changed his face into a snarling mask of 
rage like those lion heads which Assyrian 
sculptors used to cut in black basalt on the 
plains of Nineveh six thousand years ago. 

For an instant, as cat and snake crouched 
and coiled, the flaming eyes of the beast met 
the dreadful lidless gaze of the serpent. It 
was Lodi who attacked first. Springing for- 
ward, he feinted a lunge with his 
right forepaw, and even as he did 
so he sprang to his left, as if shot 
forward by an uncoiled spring. As 
he moved, the mouth of the snake 
opened, and from white ridges of 
gum two crooked, glistening fangs 
suddenly thrust themselves out 
from the upper jaw, keener than 
the sharpest needle ever made by 
man. As the horried mouth gaped 
wide, the inch-long weapons 
showed tiny openings in their sides, 
like those in a hypodermic needle, 
through which the venom would 
ooze when once their points were 
sunk deep into the flesh of a vic- 
tim. 

Then, just as the cat's body 
flashed away, the head of the puff 
adder shot two feet through the air 
with a motion so swift that no human 
eye could have followed it, and struck 
the floor a scant inch from the cat's paw. 
At the stroke, the muscles surrounding 
the capsule containing the poison ducts con- 
tracted, and little jets of a limpid yellow 
liquid bedewed the silken fur of the cat with 
the very essence of death. Then, like the re- 
turn of a released spring, the grim head 
snapped back into the center of the adder’s 
coil once more. Again and again, the great 
cat advanced and retreated, feinting, snarl- 
ing, springing, until he had provoked the 
enraged serpent into striking a score of 
times. Each time only the animal's exquisite 
sense of distance saved his life, since stroke 
after stroke of the snake just missed the cat's 
outstretched paw by a fraction of an inch. 

Springing, darting back and forth, and 
continually circling the bloated body of the 
huge adder, never once during the first 
rounds of this duel to the death did Lodi 
sink teeth or claw into the patterned, scaly 
skin of the snake, or take chances with the 
fatal backlash with which a puff adder so 
often catches an opponent unawares. 

At last the great serpent began to refuse 
to strike. Still the cat moved around it in 
swift circles, forcing the adder to move with 
him in order to keep facing its antagonist. 

For some fifteen minutes Lodi feinted 
and circled until the puff adder, net 
built for a (Continued on page 48) 
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The Lady Errant 


(Continued from page 43) 

present, as well as folks from as far away 
as New Orleans and Charleston, for the e 
Bollings had kinsfolk in all parts of the For Thirsty 
country. 

In the middle of the table there was 
wedding cake with ten layers—a steeple- | Th 
cake, they called it. On the ct stood a i roats 
figure of General Washington, in blue with 
a red sash and a cocked hat, and a drawn | Water should be brought from home. 
sword in his hand—a real little sword it | And how better than in a Girl Scout 
looked like, though it, too, was made of | seamless aluminum canteen? Holds a full 
candy. Miss Sally Lou gave the figure to | quart and guarantees an adequate sup- 


Angelica, after the cak s cut, and sh re c 
on ss _— S vies pear ane sne'| ply of pure drinking water for a day’s 





Shane conn Gilctoon cal tn commneh Cenmnah | OS PGBs $2.50 ae 
ful and huge salad bowls; there were Hatchets are needed for campfires, blazing trails and clearing away un- 
mounds and mounds of jelly, and goblets derbrush. Y 521 : 
of syllabub, and all the cake and ice cream, Cap ‘i Pe ee We EN. $1.85 
and ham and turkey and beaten biscuit and A Girl Scout Whistle—for signalling, games or in an emergency. 
everything else the best people had at wed- | Raa <« «« «2. eee K 541 $0.20 
ding suppers, in such quantities that, An- | i etnen. « et 
gelica knew, all the white folks would have NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


enough, and there would be plenty for all 


the black folks from the plantations nearby, GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


who were gathered in the background, and 
who were all very happy, though, of course, 670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
they could not be as proud as the Bolling 
folks from the Quarters, who boasted loudly | = 
of the beauty of their young mistress, her | 
many wonderful dresses and her wedding | 
gifts of rare loveliness that filled a whole | 
big room upstairs! 

Angelica tried to taste all the dishes, 
being at the first table and unrestrained by 
any warning from Mammy, or other meddle- 
some people who watched over the young. 
She slept fitfully that night, and had strange 
dreams wherein Sir Hugo figured as a bride- 
groom and she and not the Lady Ernestine | 
as bride, in a white organdie without any 
veil! 

“Is it bad luck to dream of a bride with- 
out a veil, Mammy?” she inquired next 
morning, when Mammy bustled in with her 
everyday clothes, to tell her breakfast was 
ready, but Old Miss said she might stay 
in bed, if she wanted to. Of course, An- | 
gelica, for a wonder, did not choose! Betty Brooks found Peggy in tears only a short while ago. She, too, had empty 

Mammy, who had been present at the pockets. The much-talked-of depression had hit her—not directly, of course, but 
wedding, and so proud of “her child” that hit her it had. A big bad-business billow had struck her family and she was be- 
she ran Sally Lou's Mammy a close second, ginning to feel the vibrations and ripples of it. For Peggy’s clothes’ budget had 
pres Lg ag Aggy pot ed yes an to be reduced and her allowance cut down. “It’s only temporary, Peggy dear,” 
ia of Noes and tigers ee | cies Gene her mother had told her, but in the meantime it was a terrific blow. No wonder 

Peggy wept! It was the old story—empty pockets and tears. 











Empty 
Pockets! 





AVING empty pockets is a distressing situation. And sometimes there is 
nothing one can do about it. Except to weep over it, perhaps. But tears 
never help much. 


animals. 
Daphne, however, had a dream book, But Betty Brooks found Peggy in time. She showed her a way out of her dif- 
which she consulted, with Angelica’s aid, ficulty. And she has been showing hundreds of other girls all over the country 
to find nothing at all about such a dream. how to fill empty pockets and drive away tears. 
So, of course, it didn’t mean bad luck— | 
maybe, indeed, good luck. ° i. r 
“If Mr. Tom pi had been dressed in | Has the Depression Hit You, Too? 
red, with a cap like Sir Hugo's, and a sword, If so, you, too, can profit by what Betty Brooks has to offer. Write her today and let her 


and his hair long, he'd have really looked tell you how she can help you tide over bad times and get the things you need. 
beautiful,” Angelica told the weaver, who 
replied that she didn’t doubt it, as Mr. 
Tom's pa had been a personable man in 


r Dear Betty Brooks 


Ps © 
his young days. And it was a pity men | Mail | ath er ani York. N. Y 
folks couldn’t dress up the way they did | 70 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
in books. ; | Like everyone else, I, too, have felt that ogre Depression! 
I never read of one in a book,” reflected thi Will you tell me how I can refill my pockets and get 
Angelica, “but if a—er—female took the 1s 


many of the things I need? 
place of a knight errant, and foiled a villain | 
and saved a damsel in distress, I think she ! 
ought to be called a lady errant, don’t you, today! 
Daphne?” 
“She sholy oughter!” agreed Daphne, 
with enthusiasm. 


| My name is 
: My address is 
City State 


Enroll in the “Earn-Y our-Own-Club”, and earn cash and prizes! 
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Tad of the Heart Seven 
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“Twas but a fantasy of his poor becloud- 
ed mind,” said Pat Lafferty. “I held off as 
long as I could. Schultz brought me the deed 
last week and I couldn’t quite make up my 
mind to sign it. I owe him a little money 
and he said he'd cancel that and let me have 
some cash into the bargain. Sc this morn- 
ing I signed it and sent it with Francisco. 
Perhaps our Jeanie is right and we can't 
be running on a shoestring.” 

“Why does Alvin Schultz want this Lost 
Hope land, if it’s no good?” asked Tad. 

Pat Lafferty’s honest face brightened. 
“Why, you see, he’s married again and he’s 
building a new house for his second wife 
and she’s got her heart set on having some 
of that shale and rock for a fireplace.” 

Tad recalled Octave’s grim prediction, 
“As though he gives a cussed chirp what 
his wife wants. No sir, that old stink lizard 
has got something up his sleeve.” 

“What kind of a horse does 
Schultz ride lately ?”” Tad asked. 

“Sometimes a bay—but Alvin's hard on 
his nags. I swear I don’t think the man 
feeds them enough. Lately he’s ridden a 
gray.” 

Tad got up abruptly. “Guess I'll look 
around,” she said. She strove to keep her 
voice unconcerned, “How long has Fran- 
cisco been gone?” 

“I gave him the letter the good part of 
an hour ago before breakfast, but you know 
how that lad can kill time.” 

Tad slammed the kitchen door behind 
her, strode toward the corrals. Vagabond 
was at the wood pile and was panting 
heavily from his labors. “What does that 
woman do with wood?” he asked. “I swear 
I can’t get that wood box filled. Our 
mumps case took coffee this morning and 
his pipe and called me every name in the 
dictionary.” 

Tad started on but he called her back, 
said in a low voice, “You remember that 
piece of rocky land with the mine on it 
that you pointed out to me yesterday? Are 
you people working it?” 

“No, Lost Hope hasn't been worked for 
ages. Why?” 

Vagabond answered, “I didn’t come right 
home last night when I took the wagon 
back—that is, I was sort of wandering 
around, and I saw a couple of men 
there with lanterns. I don’t know who they 
were.” 

“That's the deciding word,” said Tad, 
turning toward the corrals. “If I can 
beat Francisco to 
the mailbox, that 
deed with Pat Laf- 
ferty’s signature isn’t 
going to Alvin 
Schultz.” 

In just a few min- 
utes Tad swung in- 
to the saddle on top 
the prancing white- 
footed bay. Tad 
held him to the 
road for about half 
a mile and then 
veered him off on a 
short-cut across the 
sand creek and 
through the border- - 


Alvin 
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ing cottonwoods. If only Francisco had 
ridden at his usual ambling gait! She rode 
two miles scanning the plains ahead of her 
before she caught sight of him. 

She had been holding Josephus to a fast 
trot so that he wouldn't be completely 
winded. But now she loosened the rein and 
he lengthened out again. She was coming 
nearer and nearer to the rider. Soon now 
she would be within shouting distance. They 
were on that level stretch of pasture now 
that lay before they reached the Half-way 
House. She shouted loudly, “Hey, Fran- 
cisco—stop—” But she couldn’t make him 
hear her. He was riding faster as though he 
realized he had dawdled time away. 

“Francisco,” she yelled again. “Stop!” 
This time he looked around. Didn't he 
recognize her? Evidently not, for he only 
waved as though someone were waving 
a greeting to him and rode on faster than 
before. 

Looking up, Tad could see the stage 
coming on its morning trip from Topaz to 
Slow Water. It rounded a curve in the foot- 
hill road, and then dropped out of sight. 

Tad’s lips set in a grim line. 

In another minute they would be on the 
open road and in plain sight of Half-way 
House and the stage. “I don't want the 
whole countryside to know about this,” Tad 
muttered. Her fingers touched her coiled 
rope fastened on the saddle and her fingers 
started unfastening the pigskin loops which 
held it there. 

She uncoiled the looped rope, lengthened 
out the loop, held it in readiness. Again 
she called, “Stop, Francisco, stop!” This 
time the deaf Mexican turned a blank but 
smiling expression toward her. 

“Come on, Joe, one last spurt now,” Tad 
urged. The little bay shot forward—so did 
the horse Francisco was riding—but Jo- 
sephus was the faster. The lariat shot out 
and whirled in the air—'‘Faster, Josephus— 
thatta-boy”—the lariat circled the rider, 
dropped and Tad yanked it tight about him. 

She looped it about the saddle horn, and 
Josephus, used to holding struggling calves, 
braced himself on his haunches. Tad was 
out of the saddle, and running toward her 
victim for the stage would soon be within 
sight. Without attempting any explanation 
to Francisco, her fingers went through his 
pockets and found the long envelope. 

“We decided not to send it,” she yelled 
at Francisco, and now that he had recognized 
Tad, he grinned back in a bewildered fash- 
ion, not knowing what it was all about. 
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“Heavenly horn toads, that was a close 
shave,” she muttered to herself, as she 
crammed the letter in the back pocket of 
her knickers just as the stage swung down 
the curving road toward Half-way. ‘But I'll 
be doggoned if I see why Alvin Schultz has 
to take a lantern and sneak around at night 
if its only rock for a fireplace he's after.” 

The stage coach had drawn up and stop- 
ped and the driver got out. Tad put Jose- 
phus between her and him and pretended to 
be busy adjusting the saddle cinch so that 
only the top of her sombrero was visible. 
It would be just as well to keep that sneak- 
ing, black-hearted driver from knowing yet 
that it was Tad Lafferty of the Heart Seven 
whom he had kicked off the stage yesterday. 

There was a thud of hoofs on the road 
behind them and, glancing back, Tad saw 
Eugenia on her spotted pinto pony waving 
frantically to the stage driver. 

“What've you got there, Jeanie?” Tad 
demanded. 

“It's a letter and you'd never guess who 
it's to,” Eugenia answered. She was flushed 
and breathless from her hurrying ride. 
“You're not the only one, Tad, that gets a 
Wonderful Idea. This is just too wonderful. 
Just after breakfast this morning I found last 
week's paper and in the Topaz items it told 
that young Dennis Dean who writes west- 
ern stories had stopped off at Topaz to look 
around and get some background—” 

“Dennis Dean?” puzzled Tad. “Oh, yes, 
I remember Miss Ruth and Miss Patience 
saying they saw one of his stories in the 
movies. They met him, too, they said.” 

“And so I wrote him a letter—’’ Eugenia 
rode on up to the stage, the letter out- 
stretched. Tad, watching over Josephus’ 
neck, saw the surly stage driver—only he 
was not surly now—doff his hat and smile. 

“Just look at the low-lifed wretch grin- 
ning like a Cheshire cat,” Tad muttered. 

Eugenia was saying, “I guess you'd bet- 
ter take this letter on back to Topaz with 
you when you go this afternoon. Did you 
know that Dennis Dean, the writer, was 
there? I'm Eugenia Lafferty and we're going 
to take some dudes on the Heart Seven, 
and I certainly do hope that he can come.” 

“Yes, indeed, Miss, I'll see that your let- 
ter reaches its right destination,” he assured 
her. Esteban had hitched the change of 
horses to the stage; the driver mounted to 
the seat and drove off. 

Francisco lingered to talk hunting and 
trapping with Esteban. Tad rode up to 
where Fanella was sitting crouched in the 
sun. “Did the 
wolves bother you 
last night, Fanella?” 
Fanella’s black 


eyes finally came 
aiid back to Tad, after 
mae resting covetously 
— on Eugenia’s riding 
clothes. ‘No, no, 
there wasn't any 


wolves last night.” 

“Then you got a 
good rest, didn’t 
you?” Tad asked 
kindly. Yet Fanella 
still looked pale and 
frightened. 

Fanella shook her 
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head, she edged closer to Tad and 
whispered, “There was somebody—some 
person.” 


Tad remembered guiltily that Vagabond 
had come to get the wagon. ‘Maybe it was 
someone just borrowing something—you 
know how people are out here,” she said. 

But the stubborn fear remained in Fanel- 
la’s eyes. “No, it was a man and he stood 
there in the shadow of the barn. And once 
in a while I heard him whistle low.” 

“Come on, Tad,” Eugenia called peremp- 
torily. “We must be getting home.” 

All the way on the ride back Eugenia 
chattered happily. She would fix up that 
first cabin with the lilac bush right by its 
front door for Dennis Dean. The living 
room was a sight. The grand piano was 
spoiled by everything else— 

“The grand piano looks as if it’s turning 
up its nose at everything else in there,” 
defended Tad. “Honest, Jeanie,” she re- 
monstrated, thinking of the sale of Lost 
Hope land she had frustrated, “won't you 
please not bother Dad about money? It 
just hurts him to have you asking for things 
when he can’t give them to you.” 

The argument ended as it always did, by 
Eugenia becoming tearful, and by Tad 
blaming herself, yet longing to shake Eu- 
genia. 

They were in sight of the ranch house 
when a rider came loping out to meet them. 
It was Vagabond. “Jeanie,” introduced Tad, 
“this is the man I hired yesterday—uh— 
uh, Mr. King, is his name.” 

Eugenia’s smile was the limited variety 
she kept for ranch hands. “Mr. King’s” eyes 
twinkled as he returned, “I'm very pleased, 
I'm sure.” At his first opportunity he edged 
his horse close to Tad’s and murmured 
worriedly, “Our mumps case is—a little 
difficult. Maybe you'd better hurry on with 
me.” 

The mumps case was indeed very diffi- 
cult. Old Battle was sitting on the edge of 
the bed. His language was exceedingly 
colorful and emphatic. He called them 
sneaking, hen-stealing coyotes! 

Tad put her arms around him, patted his 
gnarled, calloused hands trembling now 
with weakness and nervousness—and one 
had a gash across the knuckles. “It’s Tad, 
Uncle Bat?” 

“Tad? Tad? No, you're lying to me. I 
know what you're up to—trying to get 
around me. You're the bold one! Now 
sing that song I taught you—” 

“Yes, Uncle Bat, I'm Tad that you taught 
to sing about the little dogie calves—tre- 
member ?”” 

“Lies. Lies. He pretended to be a poor 
fellow out of work and bummed a ride off 
me. Started asking questions. Then he asked 
me to stop the stage—said he was sick— 
Try to slip one over on me, think you can 
make me tell, you hatchet-face.” 

His groping hands felt her hands, her 
hair. “I can't see,” he muttered. A look of 
crafty shrewdness slipped into his befuddled 
eyes. “Let me hear you sing that song I 
taught you—"’ 


Tad had just started the song when 
Tasty’s voice interrupted from the out- 
side: “Have I, or have I not, got an as- 


sistant ?”” 

“That's right,” said Vagabond. “I'd al- 
most forgotten about the potato peeling. 
Maybe you'd better make a list for me, 
Tad. I'll never remember without one.” 

A busy, bustling day! The log cabin next 
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to Octave’s must be put in order for the two 
teachers, Miss Ruth and Miss Patience. 

The swish of soapy mops! The smell of 
baking bread, and—joy of joys!—of ham 
with a crust of brown sugar and currant 
jelly. Eugenia issuing orders in her grand 
duchess manner, and Tasty grumbling back 
about people who worked their fingers 
to the bone and received no thanks. 

Eugenia hunted through a pile of old 
magazines for a picture she remembered 
sceing of Dennis Dean. “I can’t remember 
quite what he looks like,” said Eugenia. 
“This write-up came out about the time his 
first book was made into a movie. He was 
young and nice looking and a wonderful 
future was predicted for him. I just wish 
I could find it!” 

It was late afternoon when Francisco 
proudly escorted a gray little doctor with 
an English accent and a case of vile-smelling 
medicine to the Heart Seven. He examined 
the ranting old Battle with professicnal 
thoroughness. The stage driver had evi- 
dently suffered from a blow on the head, 
as well as that wound on the shoulder. And 
he was threatened with pneumonia because 
of exposure and neglect. The doctor care- 
fully dressed the infected shoulder, not even 
neglecting the jagged bruise on old Battle's 
knuckles, and left some white powders, an- 
tiseptic salve, and dressings. 

Next, Tad took him to the buffalo-skull 
decorated room and her father—where he 
ordered Pat Lafferty to stay in bed for five 
days with the new bandage on his knee. 

In the soft lavender hour just preceding 
dusk Octave drove up the lane of cotton- 
woods in the buckboard with his passengers 
who were anxious to get a touch of the real 
West. Vagabond was at the woodpile chop- 
ping over the wood he had chopped that 
morning; it had been cut too long to go 
into the cook stove and Tasty had voiced her 
opinion of any roustabout who would cut 
wood such impossible lengths. 

Tad grinned at Vagabond, indicated the 
approaching buckboard. “Real West, my 
eye!’ she said. “Look at the umbrella to 
save their complexions from the sun.” 

Octave pulled the broncos up at the 
water trough and climbed out. Tad saw that 
smile of his, which could say so much, 
tugging at the corners of his mouth. Yes, 
it was a purple umbrella which the Misses 
Ruth and Patience held, for it took their two 
pairs of hands clutching it tightly to hold 
it against the whipping wind. 

Little Miss Patience was wide-eyed and 
frightened. “Are you—are you sure the 
horses will stand still while we alight?” 
she asked Octave as he motioned them to 
get out. “Why—really, I—I never saw 
horses with so much spirit and—ambition.” 

“And I never heard language such as this 
young man directed toward those horses,” 
said Miss Ruth in her best classroom man- 
ner. ‘He called them reptiles, he intimated 
that their heads were composed of wood— 

“Oh, those are just pet names he calls 
them,” Tad explained. “Really, the broncos 
would miss it if the cowboys didn’t call them 
names.” 
smiled Miss Pa- 
“That's what I said to 


“Isn't that interesting,” 
tience. 


my sister 
Ruth, that they—well—they didn’t seem 
to mind.” 


Tad glanced about. Where was the rousta- 
bout to carry the luggage? The woodpile 
was deserted. Tasty was right, Vagabond 
had only the (Continued on page 48) 
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~Handy to Use 
A most useful and practical Knife for Girl Scouts, camp- 
ers, and all who go into the great outdoors. Keen as a 
razor—shaped and tempered for rugged service. Finest 
quality forged steel blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long 
Made of sole leather red and black fibre and brass washers 
driven on to a heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip 
and buffed to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price Official 
Girl Scout Knife with Sheath, $2.00. 
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is sold by most good dealers. You can get the Official Girl 
Scout Knife from your dealer, or from the Supply Depart 
ment of the Girl Scout Headquarters. 
Write for Free Book—48 pages. Handy poche, a 
Shows the complete Marble line. (A-6 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
520 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. 
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Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book’’ and ‘‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments."’ The Box Assortments are exceptional 


in merit and value and are priced from 25c to $1.25. 


Samples will be ready July 1st. 
This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 


LIBERAL profit. —— at once for information, so 
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Beverly, Mass. 
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Bronze, Sterling Silver Pendant Chain. 
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Tad of the Heart Seven 


(Continued from page 47) 
vaguest idea as to what a_ roustabout's 
duties consisted. He wasn't in sight now. 

And where was their social manager, 
Eugenia, with her gracious manner? Tad 
gave Octave a grateful smile as he, sensing 
the situation, left the reins dangling on the 
broncos and, stepping forward, shouldered 
the pile of hat boxes, overnight cases, and 
raincoats, and umbrellas. 

“We thought you'd like a log cabin all 
to yourselves and then you can come to the 
ranch house for meals or whenever you 
wish,” Tad was saying as she scolded the 
dogs into partial silence and led the way to 
the log cabin. 

The little cabin was homey with the bowl 
of short-stemmed sand lilies on the rough 
center table, with the smell of wood smoke 
from the corner fireplace, with the curtains 
billowing in the cool breeze. Even the 
much-desired “‘fragrance’” which Eugenia 
insisted on, was there—a gentle mingling of 
yellow soap, and pine pitch, and sage. 

A tired, but happy crowd gathered about 
the long table in the dining room that eve- 
ning. Octave and Francisco were there— 
Octave in a white shirt, and Francisco with 
soap-suds still showing in his black hair. 
Pat Lafferty was there in his big chair— 
“T'll consent to stay in bed by day and let 
my imagination make pictures out of them 
cussed knot holes in the ceiling, but bless 
my chilblains, if I won't sit up at my own 
table at night,” he said as he served Miss 
Ruth and Miss Patience each with a slice 
of ham which covered the whole plate. 

Eugenia was flushed and happier than 
Tad had seen her since the throat specialist 
ordered her to stay on the prairies for at 
least a year. Octave told one funny story 
after another just to hear little Miss Pa- 
tience says, “Oh, really, 
why, I never heard of 
such a thing!” and to 
hear Miss Ruth question 
him in her pedagogical 
manner. “Cayuse? Cay- 
use? Is that a term you 
use for horses?” 

Tasty served her hot 
rolls and cole slaw with a 
flourish. Only the roust- 
about had behaved in a 
mystifying manner. Tasty, 
hoping to impress the 
dudines, had tied a white 
apron around him and 
ordered him to act as 
waiter. But Tasty’s hopes 
and two cups of coffee 
had been dashed to the 
ground at one and the same time, and 
Tasty had wrathfully said, “Then I'll serve. 


(Continued from page 44) 
long battle, began to move more and more 
slowly and to show signs of weakness. 

At last there came a time when the heavy 
body was so slow: in recoiling that the cat 
stopped his circling tactics and stared for 
an instant at the great snake, with an-almost 
human calculation in his flaming eyes. 

Then he feinted a last reckless rush, which 
the viper countered by a lunge which just 
grazed the cat's outstretched paw. For an 
instant the fatal head lay flat on the floor 


And you can just stay out here in the kitchen 
in my place and wash the pots and pans.” 


What has Vagabond to hide, that he re- 
fused to appear before Miss Ruth and 
Miss Patience? More mystery and adven- 
ture comes in next month’s instalment. 


What has happened so far in this story: 


Theodora Lafferty, better known as Tad, 
of the Heart Seven Ranch, leaves her board- 
ing school in the East to return to the ranch, 
because of the ill health of her father. On 
the way back home she decides to run the 
Heart Seven as a dude ranch, its first guests 
to be two school teachers whom she met on 
the train. 

Tad leaves the two women in Slow Water 
and prepares to go the rest of the way home 
to accustom her father and sister to the dude 
ranch idea. The storekeeper tells her that 
Battle Hollister, the old stage driver, has 
disappeared and that the stage had come 
galloping in two days before, with the 
driver's seat empty. There is a new man 
driving now. 

When the stage arrives Tad catches onto 
the back of it, without letting the driver 
know of her presence. On the road her small 
dog, which she carried in her pocket, barks 
shrilly. The driver hears him, and coming 
around to the back of the stage he mis- 
takes Tad for a boy, pulls her from her 
perch, and throws her into the road. 

Tad is furious. She suspects the driver of 
all sorts of evil—he is rather a sinister look- 
ing man. She runs to the top of a cliff, and a 
few minutes later watches the stage draw 
up at some land of her father’s. The stage 
driver appears to be waiting for someone, 
and a moment later she sees a man join him. 





He: Heard any stories about my teeth? 


SHE: Yeah. 
HE: Well, they're false. 


Tad finally starts to walk home, but all 
of a sudden she smells wood smoke and 


The Bush Baby 


where it had landed in its attempt to strike. 
Before it could snap back into place, the 
cat for the first time struck two lightning- 
like blows with either paw, ripping his 
curved black talons through the serpent’s 
skin with a sound like that of tearing silk. 
Once again the puff adder went back into 
coil and for the last time struck as the cat 


frying bacon, and in another minute she 
comes upon a young man in torn and dusty 
clothes, weary and looking discouraged. She 
notices that he has a gun strapped under his 
sweater, and she sees that he continually 
glances nervously about him. 

Tad shares the stranger's supper, and 
nicknames him Vagabord King. She offers 
him a job on the Heart Seven, which he 
accepts gratefully. 

Together they walk to the Half-way 
House, where Fanella, the daughter of the 
trapper who takes care of the stage horses, 
tells them wolves came to the house the 
evening before. Tad scoffs at this, but 
Fanella shows scratches on the door, which 
she says were made by wolves. Tad glances 
at Vagabond and sees that his eyes are 
riveted on the scratched spot and that his 
face is ashen white. 

She saddles her bronco and is preparing 
to rope another horse for Vagabond when 
a sudden storm comes up, and they decide 
to ride double. The storm becomes very 
severe, however, and Tad guides the bronco 
to an old dugout where the two go for 
shelter. They have just entered when they 
hear a low, guttural moan and see half- 
lying, half-sitting on a bunk the figure of 
a man, who moans again and mumbles, 
“Alice, Alice, don’t go away.” 

The man is old Battle, the stage driver. 
Vagabond leans over him, shakes him 
slightly, and asks tensely, “Did they shoot 
her? Did they shoot Alice?” 

The old man shakes his head and then 
suddenly sits up, his hands fumbling about 
his person. “Where's that paper? I folded it 
up—it’s for Pat Lafferty—try to make me 
tell where it is, you scorpion!” 

Tad decides that Vagabond must ride to 
the Half-way House, from which he can 
bring a wagon to take 
Battle to the Heart Sev- 
en. Several hours later 
Vagabond returns and the 
two drive back to the 
ranch, where they make 
Battle as comfortable as 
possible in one of the log 
bunk-houses. Tad decides 
to send for a doctor in 
the morning and _ then 
simply wait for Battle's 
mind to clear so that he 
can explain what has hap- 
pened, before he has seen 
anyone. 

“Yes,” says Vagabond, 
“we must find out what 
happened to Alice, and 
what the paper was that 
he had for Pat Lafferty. This thing is queer, 
all right! We must get to the bottom of it.” 





plunged in and out. As the serpent lay ex- 
hausted, Lodi dabbed at it again with his left 
forepaw, pinned the deadly head down, and 
with a lightning-like spring drove his four 
long fighting teeth through the snake’s spine, 
and with teeth and claws tore the grinning 
head clear off from the paralyzed body. 
Then, purring proudly, with arched back, 
he rubbed his silky side against Baas Vogel's 
shaking hand. 

The Luck of the Plantation had come back 
—and this time to stay. 


This month's hobby article is an especially interesting one— 
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Well | 
Trained 
There were guests 
for dinner and Tom- 
my had been al- 
lowed, after certain 
admonitions, to sit 
at the table. As the 
plates were being re- 
moved _ preparatory 





| The Funniest Joke I 
| Have Heard This Month 


Flank Attack 


The camp councillor was explain- 
ing the rules of a new game: 
enemy calls your number from his 
side of the battlefield,” 
must be a ‘dead 
Drop just where you are and lie still.” 

Ten minutes later, came an agonized 


man’ 


A New 


Discovery 


City Boy (find- 
ing a pile of con- 
densed milk cans): 
Hey, Jimmy, I found 
| a cow's nest!—Sent 
by VIRGINIA ERWIN, 


“If the Rock Port, Missouri. 


she said, “you 
immediately. | 


Willie's 
Reward 


for the last course, whisper from the youngest camper: In this family 
he asked anxiously, “Please may I move away? I'm a dead there was a large 
“Mother, will the man, but I'm on an ant hill!’"—Sent number of small 
dessert make me |) dy Lirias Davis, St. Peter, Minnesota. children. Little Wil- 
sick or is there |} lie, aged six, was 
enough for every- || taken in one morn- 
body?”—Sent b ing to see his father 
pri Pacu, eee | Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- eo happened wo be 


sha, 


Wisconsin. 


Really A 





niest joke, telling us your name, age, 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


and laid 


up with in- 
fluenza. Little Willie 
was quiet, almost 


| 





reverent in the sick- 





Problem nee — 


A school teacher once received a note 
from an annoyed parent which stated: 

‘Dear Mam: Please excuse Johnny today. 
He will not be at school. He is acting as 
timekeeper for his father. Last night you 
gave him this example: If a field is four 
miles square how long would it take a man 
walking three miles an hour to walk two 
and one half times around it? Johnny ain't 
no man, so we had to send his daddy. He 
left early this morning and my husband 
said he ought to be back late tonight, 
though it would be hard going. Please make 
the next problem about ladies as my hus- 
band can’t afford to lose a day's work. 
Mrs. Jones.”—Sent by MitpRED BALZER, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Would He Oblige? 


BoRING YOUNG MAN (fo pretty girl): 
You know, I'm funny like that. I always 
throw myself into any job I undertake. 

PRETTY GIRL (sweetly): How splendid. 
Why don’t you dig a well ?—Sent by Betty 
KLAPTHOR, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

LirE INSURANCE AGENT: 


63 
Y\ My dear sir, have you made 


any provision for those who come after you ? 

Harpup: Yes, I put the dog at the door 
and told the servant to say I'm out of 
town.—Sent by RENA DOoRMAN, Canaan, 
Vermont. 


Ample 


Provision 


room. After a while, 
when it was time for him to go, he went 
up to his father’s bedside and said, “I bin 
good, ain't I, Pap?” 
“Yes, son,” the old man whispered. 
“Well, then, kin I see the baby ?”—Sent 
by ANNIE RosE WALLACE, Memphis, Ten- 


nessee. 





No Worm for Him 


“What time do you get up in summer?” 

‘As soon as the first ray of the sun comes 
in at my window.” 

“Isn't that rather early?” 

“No, my room faces west.”"—Sent by 
IRENE WARNER, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Ol’ Swimmin’ Hole 


SHE: What is a swimming hole? 

HE: A swimming hole is a body of water 
surrounded by boys.—Sent by ROSALIE 
GurGIOLo, New’ Castle, Pennsylvania. 


Sufficient 

“Have you any reference?” 
ployment manager. 

“Sure,” said the applicant, 
over the following letter: 

“To Whom It May Concern: Henry 
Smith has worked for us one week and we 
are satisfied.”"—Sent by Iva L. HopcGpon, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


asked the em- 


and handed 
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ILLUSTRATED ALBUM & 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12c 


| Send 10c (coin) and 2c stamp for the VIKING SPECIAL 
STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for 
U. S. Commems. Illustrated. Sizes 5 x 7%. We give Argo- 
naut Club membership, Club Pin. 
Packet Bargains: 1,000 diff. 90c; 100 diff. 10c; 1,000 
mixed 30c; 25 Russia 10c; 20 Liechtenstein 10c. App’ls sent. 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
New Camaan, Conn. 


WORLD’S TINIEST TRIANGLE 


fs the oe rey This ar I-Bird” triangle (as il- 5° 


his and te fine ie bgt 
ete. - 30 a scarce 


=o iy 5c with ap- 


Dept. 8V 








omens : STAMP co. 
Druid Sta. Baltimore, 


| FREE—Canada (15 Var. 


| 2c and 3c approvals, 





Md. 





for new appli- 
cant of my lc, 
and also my 50% discount. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 














be 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 
STAMP OLLECTION 
FREE . ,' 

: (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, ete.). French and Spanish Colonies, maps, 
2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (G8) W. Springfield, Mass. 

River Colony 
enya and Ugarda, Indi: 

Vatiean City, Bin sda, Syria, French Gunes eat. 25e) 
Nyasaland Protectorate, and © scarce genuine Boden, of 
Dept. G 

hour VIKING STAMP CO. 
| Sheepshead Bay Station Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Look Girls! A real Wow—A packet from Cayman Islands 
| and 30 other Unique, Interesting and Beautiful stamps 
signs). Hurry! Rush! Get your poet now—free for 5c 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Decean, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per- 
| foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 


Contains stamps from Japan, Salvador, 
Turkey, Cuba 
birds, animals, etc..—All free to approval applicants. 
BRUNEI, Foner. Orange 
y ia Revenue 
& | fou Se to introduce our famous approvals. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS FREE 
| from distant lands (Many Richly Colored — De- 
50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
| Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 
Ancher | Stamp Co. Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J 








| eee 
SCARCE PAPUA! 


And our WONDER qs of GO differ- 

ent Zanzibar, Kenya, U; a> sees. 5¢ 
ongo. Morocco, Oceanica, 

one » Faden, ete, ete., all gn ‘approvals 
and big 














Monumental Stamp Co. 
| Arlington P.O., Baltimore, Md. 


Iceland Triangle! 


Airmail (as Mlustrated). also set Sudan, set. 5 









map ond ship stamps, big packet Alaouites, 
an, Niger, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 


Dee others, 
all for 0: i. 


h big illustrated lists and approvals, 
VY Black Star Co., Box 265-G, Evanston, Ill. 


TRIANGLE STAMP and 15 other beauties 


FREE ~? to applicants for approvals beginning 


4% cent. No German. Liberal premiums. 
DOMINION STAMP CO., Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 


3 SPANISH AIRMAIL FREE 


| if you send 25¢ for 3 Persia. Val. Rae 35. W. J. Grant, 
6317-18th Ave., Brooklyn, New Yor 


all different, to approval appli- 
100 stames FREE -. ants sending 2c postage. Lists free. 
A. G., a. TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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FOR CAMP—VACATION 
COLLEGE—CHRISTMAS 


Earn _ $25 or $50 or more sell- 
ing Christmas Cards. Biggest 
dollar value of year. 24 steel 
engraved cards and folders, Lined 
envelopes. Gift box. Great 
money-maker. Sell themselves. 
Liberal commissions. Write for 
particulars and free samples, 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 43-V Scranton, Penna. 


CORT ile ia 57 


POST 190 SHEETS-75 ENVELOPES 
PAID (size sew - (Size 3% x 7%) 
fACH WITH 
NaMéad aponess. LENGRAVOTYPED 
Extra heavy bond stationery in large Monareh size Ideal 
for home, office or gift. Correet for social and business 
purposes Engrenetyped in glossy raised letters. A 
~~ Order NOW! Satisfaction or maney returned. 
Midget Craftsmen 


















7 So. Market Sq.. Harrisburg. Pa. 

| Christmas Cards, Lower Prices 
Larger and easier sales “hee you sell the attractive Marie Christ- 
mas Box Assortment, the greatest value obtainable. 2] eae 
cards and folders, an exclusive assortment. Ail envelopes exquis- 
itely lined. Shipped prepaid. Biggest profits. Special sh en to 
clubs, groups, churches. Marie Christmas Box Assortment is sent 
you On approval. Write today for Special Summer Offer. 
Marie Greeting Cara Ce., Prospect 
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It’s about birds, and appears on page four of this issue! 
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A Hike to the Mountain-top 


A troop of Girl Scouts who have been 
camping in a very delightful part of the 
country, decided recently to go on a hike to 
the top of a certain mountain nearby. The 
distance from their camp to this point was 
quite long, yet by following carefully the 
direction given to them by a local inhabitant, 
they were able to get there not only more 
quickly but with less trouble. 

The route map shown above indicates sev- 
eral trails that lead from start to finish of 
their hike. Each dot represents a point where 
they would have to make a stop. The cor- 
rect route would be the one on which they 
would have to make the least number of 
stops. Can you find the correct one? 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 

1. An organ in the body 
. Older 


nN 


3. A farewell 
4. Fisherman's implement (plural) 
5. A support 

A Charade 


My first is in kitten and also in cat. 

My second, in lean, is never in fat. 

My third is in bait, but not in hook. 

My fourth is in stew, but never in cook. 

My fifth is in sleep and also in rest. 

My whole is a word that means to molest. 

By DoLty CorneTtH, Troop Five, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 

An Enigma 

I am a well known Girl Scout law and 
contain twenty letters. 

My 5, 3, 2, 14 and 10 is something 
necessary after dark. 

My 1, 4, and 16 is an auxiliary verb. 

My 12, 7, 8, 19 and 17 is to scrub. 

My 20, 11, 13 and 15 is wingless flat- 
tened insects. 

My 18 is the fourth note in the musical 
scale of NATURAL C. 

My 9 is the twenty-first letter in the alpha- 
bet. 

By EsTELLeE Hayes and Marie Hepc- 
PETH, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Take advantage of the fifty cent offer before it’s too late! Subscribe today! 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, five new words 
will be formed. The five added letters will 
spell the name of a lovely poem by Joyce 
Kilmer. 

1. Rust 2. Are 3. Very 4. Go 5. Ill 
By RACHEL FouLKEs, Utica, New York. 


A Flower Puzzle 


1. What flower is a preacher? 

2. What flower has its first part in the 
kitchen ? 

3. What flower shows grief? 

4, What flower, by dropping its first let- 
ter, becomes a suitor? 

5. What flower is found in a sewing 
basket ? 

6. What flower doubles itself ? 

7. What flower tells the time? 

8. What flower shows action? 

By CATHERINE CurrikrR, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, 


TO LAST Mantis DOZigs 


A Patriotic Puzzie: 1. Washington did not 
sign the Declaration of Independence. 2. There 
were no fountain pens at that time. 3. Calendar 
is dated 1766 instead of 1776. 4. July has only 
30 days on calendar instead of 31. 5. Man who 
is standing has coat buttoned the wrong way. 
6. Cuffs on his coat are different. 7. He has 
six fingers on his left hand. 8. Desk drawers 
have different handles. 9. Keyholes are upside 
down. 10. There were no telegraph poles or 
wires in Colonial times. 11. Chair has different 
knobs on top of back. 12. Quill pen should not 
go in back of man’s arm. 


Pvuzz_eE Pack Worp Sovare: 
NO I 


B E 
OLEOS 
BEGUN 
LOUSE 


ESNES 


Worp Jumpinc: Bank, tank, talk, tale, bale, 
ball, bail, jail. 


A CuHarape: Montana. 
An EnicMa: Gettysburg Address. 


App a Letter: The added letters spell NEW 
YORK. 


Ye Ope Time Rippre: A passing remark. 


ConceEaLep FLowers: 1. Peony 2. Iris 3. Clover 
4. Verbena 5. Lupine 6. Salvia 7. Aster 








You may win a big cash prize! 


Even the simplest Camera will do... 


Beginners have a good chance 





HINK of winning $500—or 
2,500—with a real chance 
at the big international prize of 
$10,000! Think of the bank account 
you'd have, the wonderful things 
you could buy with any of the 847 
prizes — amounting to $16,330 — 
that are left in the U. S. A. for 
girls and boys, men and women. 
And there’s $16,000 more to be 
won in international prizes. These 
will be awarded at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, for the most interesting 
pictures in the world. 

Anybody has a chance in this 
contest. Skill is not important. 
The prizes will go to the most 77- 
teresting pictures . . . and profes- 
sionals are barred. 

The girl with a Brownie, a Hawk- 
Eye or the simplest Kodak is on 


Richard E. Byrd; Howard Chandler 
Christy, celebrated artist; 
Eickemeyer, eminent photogra- 
pher; Kenneth Wilson Williams, 
editor of “‘ Kodakery.” 

Ask your dealer for rules leaflet 
or write to Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Get busy! Make 
lots of pictures! Clip the entry 
blank below. And enter to win. 

* * ~ 
Tune in for news of the Kodak contest 
over N. B. C. Red Network every 
Friday evening, 10:00 P. M. Eastern 
daylight saving time. Pacific Coast 
program, 9:30 P. M. Pacific time. 


tg on 








Rudolf 





$25,000 in U. S. Prizes 
SIX PICTURE CLASSES 


1,000 Chances to Win! 


yo may submit pictures of any subject in 
this contest. Prizes will be awarded in 6 
classes, and your entries will be placed for judg- 
ing in the classes in which they are most likely 
to win. 

A. Children. Any picture in which the principal 
interest is a child or children. 

B. Scenes. Landscapes, marine views,city, street, 
travel or country scenes, etc. 

C. Games, Sports, Pastimes, Occupations. Baseball, 
tennis, golf, fishing, gardening, carpentry, etc. 
D. Still Life and Nature Subjects, Architecture and 
Architectural Detail, Interiors. Art objects, curios, 
cut flowers, or any still life object in artistic 
arrangement, any nature subject, etc. Exteriors 
or interiors of homes, churches, schools, offices, 
libraries; statues, etc. 

E. Informal Portraits. Close-up or full figure of a 
person or persons, excepting pictures in which 
the principal interest is a child or children. 
(See Class A above.) 

F. Animals, Pets, Birds. Pets (dogs, cats, etc.); 
farm animals or fowls; wild animals or birds, 
either at large or in zoos. 


Prizes for United States 


GRAND PRIZE: Bronze Medal and $2,500 
141 PRIZES IN EACH CLASS 


For the best picture in each class $500 
For the next picture in each class 250 
For the next picture in each class. . ; 100 
For each of next 5 pictures in each class 25 


For each of next 133 pictures in each class 10 
(847 prizes, totaling $16,330) 


STATE PRIZES FOR CHILD PICTURES 


153 state prizes totaling $8,670 have already 
been awarded for child pictures made and en- 
tered in May and June. 141 other prizes for child 
pictures (see Class A) made in May, June, July 
and August will be given at the end of the 
general contest whieh closes August 31. 


International Awards 


The best picture in each class from each country 

will automatically enter the International Com- 

petition to be judged for later awards at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


GRAND AWARD: Silver Trophy and $10,000 


SIX CLASS AWARDS: Best picture in each 
class, a Gold Medal and $1,000 


* * * 
Total U.S. Prize Money.............. $25,000 
International Awards............... 16,000 
Prize Money for rest of world......... 59,000 


NOTE that one picture may win a —_ class 
prize, the $2,500 grand prize for U. 8S. 

plus a $1,000 international class award .. the 
$10,000 international grand award... a total 
of $14,000 for a single snapshot. 





Entry Blank — Clip it Now! 


equal footing with the owner of 
a costly outfit. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
as Judge 
Winners in U. S. A. will be decided 
by famous people. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the well-known writer of 
stories and plays; Rear Admiral 


KODAK INTERNATIONAL $100,000 COMPETITION fez, mateue 


Mail blank with your entries to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Do not place 
your name on either the front or back of any picture. 


Please Print 
Street Address 





Town and State 


Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box, or 
the new Kodak Verichrome Film in the 
yellow box with checkered stripes, gives 
pictures of the prize-winning kind. 


Make of Camera 


Number of pictures 
accompanying this blank 
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Make of Film 
1 Aa.G.8 
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STONEWALL JACKSON on 
the march ...ready for a fresh 


“start after a short rest period. 


Delicious and Refreshing 


STONEWALL JACKSON TAUGHT US 
wat the pause that refreshes REALLY MEANS 


Stonewall Jackson always got there first. On the march he 
gave his men rations of sugar and at intervals required them 
to lie down for a short rest. Thus he marched troops farther 
and faster than any other general in the field. Since his day 
all marching troops have been given a short rest period out 
of every hour. 
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Through ice-cold Coca-Cola the short rest period has 
been adapted to the festive needs of peace. One hun- 


dred thousand cool and cheerful soda fountains invite 
you. Thus you see the natural, wholesome reason 
why over nine million a day pause and refresh them- 
selves with this great drink. It gives you quick en- 
ergy in tingling, delicious form. Its cool after-sense 
of refreshment inspires a fresh start. Such is the pause 
that refreshes—meaning more work and better work. 
THe Coca-Cota Company, ATLANTA, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAYs+e-etIT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 











